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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


Miss Helen Gastambide (of 1227 Almo Ave., Burly, Idaho) who won 
our recent History Contest (see the March issue of MR, p. 432) writes as 
follows: 

I’m delighted with the prize. Many thanks. Likewise for the inscrip- 
tion; it means much to me. 

As I’m a bedfast paraplegic, I have lots of time to think. I’d love 
to think up some financial support for MR, but so far I haven’t hit 
upon a profitable hobby. 


Miss Gastambide was no more delighted with the prize than we were 


(continued on inside back cover) 








REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


THE PEACE OFFENSIVE AND 
THE JOB AHEAD 


The current Soviet-bloc peace offensive, by far the largest yet 
undertaken, was clearly carefully planned and is being executed with 
masterly diplomatic skill. Its aims, we believe, are extremely far- 
reaching and ambitious. Relaxation of international tensions, of 
course ; reduction of the immediate war danger—these we can take for 
granted, But the longer-range goal is not only and probably not even 
primarily a general East-West settlement; it is rather a complete 
change in the international balance of forces, the creation of a new 
diplomatic-military situation in which the Soviet bloc will no longer 
be confronted by a solid American-led coalition, but instead by a 
capitalist world divided and absorbed by its own inner contradictions 
and conflicts. The possibility of such a situation was emphatically 
stated by Stalin in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR; 
we may assume that his successors, no doubt in close consultation 
with their Chinese allies, have concluded that the time has come for 
vigorous action designed to translate this possibility into reality. 

That their judgment is sound is proved by the consternation, one 
might almost say panic, that the launching of the peace offensive 
has caused in ruling circles in the United States. Our leaders are 
suffering from no ordinary peace scare; they see the basis of their 
whole world policy threatened. This time it is not a mere depression 
that has them worried—in fact, many of them would welcome at 
least a mild depression. It is nothing less than their dominance of the 
“free world” and their hope of reversing the historical trend to social- 
ism that are now being called into question, and not in some far-off 
theoretical sense but practically, concretely, here and now. It is cru- 
cially important to understand both that this is so and why it is so 
if we are to keep our heads about us and act intelligently in the 
period now opening. 

Ever since World War II, the essence of United States policy has 
been “rollback” or “liberation”—looking, of course, to the ultimate 
complete destruction of socialist regimes all over the world. Under 
the Truman administration, this policy was affirmed—very circum- 
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spectly, to be sure—in the form of Acheson’s Seven Points;* the 
leaders of the Eisenhower administration have shouted it from the 
rooftops. But it is essential to understand that the liberation policy 
has never commanded any popular support abroad and very little 
even at home. (Remember that Eisenhower began his election cam- 
paign with loud and emphatic liberation talk and ended it promising 
peace in Korea.) 


The truth is that the liberation policy has at all times had to 
be dressed up as a policy of defense against the threat of Soviet ag- 
gression. This alleged threat, assiduously cultivated and propagandized 
by all the methods of modern mass communication and high-powered 
salesmanship, has been the cement that has held the American-led 
coalition together. If at any time the peoples of the “free world” 
should cease to believe in the reality of the threat, the political 
foundation of the coalition would be undermined: the whole elabor- 
ate structure of American ruling-class policy would be in danger of 
crumbling in ruins. 


The dynamics of United States policy are determined almost ex- 
clusively by this special set of circumstances and relations. The cen- 
tral problem all along has been how to build up the Soviet menace, 
to make it seem more real, and if possible make it be more real. 
Hence the eager welcome and lavish publicity extended to every 
sign of Soviet intransigence and belligerence, the playing up of Soviet 
military strength and preparations, the deliberate provocation of “in- 
cidents” (especially by sending planes into the Soviet defense area 
where they are likely to be forced or shot down), the fabrication of 
charges against the Soviet Union as a basis for breaking wartime 
agreements (the classic case being the scuttling of four-power control 
of Germany as provided for in the Potsdam agreement), and so on 
ad infinitum. The other side of the coin has been the playing down, 
belittling, and often outright sabotage of every Soviet attempt to re- 
duce tensions and improve East-West relations. 


It has long been clear that a policy based on these foundations 
was peculiarly vulnerable to a broad and sustained Soviet peace of- 
fensive. Why the Soviet leaders have not launched one before now 
but instead have confined their efforts to relatively small-scale and 
localized peace offensives, is a question which no outsider is in a po- 
sition to answer. In any case, they must have been thinking about 
the problem for several years now, and it seems likely that they 
* The Seven Points, first presented by Acheson in his Berkeley speech of 
March 16, 1950, have been repeatedly summarized and discussed in the pages 
of MR. See especially the issues of March, 1951 (p. 481), and October, 
1951 (p. 166). 
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reached the conclusion that the change in regimes in Moscow, com- 
ing closely on the heels of a similar change involving a shift to the 
Right in the United States, provided the psychological moment for 
action. 


From the point of view of the American ruling class, we repeat, 
the new peace offensive is a serious danger because it tends to deprive 
them of their one great international political asset, the threat of 
Soviet aggression. It is possible to buy foreign politicians and govern- 
ments, but it is not possible to buy popular support, and without 
popular support the bought politicians and governments are worth 
very little as allies—witness Chiang Kai-shek. Up to now, the mini- 
mum amount of popular support necessary to keep the “free world” 
together as a more or less effective coalition has derived almost wholly 
from the Soviet menace. If the Soviet menace evaporates in the at- 
mosphere of a sustained peace offensive, the American ruling class will 
be in a fix indeed. 

Against this background, what should we expect United States 
policy to be? 

First, our leaders obviously cannot simply reject Soviet-bloc 
overtures out of hand. In politics and diplomacy, as in boxing, one 
must be prepared to roll with the punch, and a punch as big as 
the present peace offensive will doubtless require considerable rolling. 
Thus it is possible—though at present writing still far from certain— 
that this time the Americans will be unable to fabricate plausible 
excuses for keeping the Korean War going and will be forced by in- 
ternational public opinion to agree to a cease-fire. 


But it would be a serious error to mistake rolling with the 
punch for a change in basic policy. Even while yielding here and 
there and adjusting to the new situation, the architects of United 
States policy can be expected to lay their plans for the next round. 
Their aim can hardly be other than to provoke the Soviet bloc into 
abandoning its peace offensive and embarking upon acts which could 
serve once again to “prove” the reality and imminence of the threat 
of Soviet aggression. 

If this analysis is sound, the real test of Soviet-bloc policy will 
be its ability to resist provocation—not just the ordinary garden- 
variety of provocation, but the kind of superprovocation which des- 
perate and resourceful characters like Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman 
Rhee and Konrad Adenauer and John Foster Dulles are fully capable 
of organizing. 


There is no use blinking the fact that the Soviet bloc has not 
been consistently successful in resisting provocation in the past. The 
Berlin blockade was an answer to the most galling of provocations— 
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the establishment of a West German state in defiance of the Potsdam 
agreement—but its net effect was to serve not the interests of the 
Soviet bloc but the interests of the German reactionaries and the 
American Cold Warriors. Again, regardless of how the Korean War 
started, the North Korean attempt to occupy South Korea was clearly 
provoked by the elaborate machinations of Syngman Rhee and his 
accomplices (including Dulles)—anyone who doubts it should read 
I. F. Stone’s Hidden History of the Korean War—but what it ac- 
complished was not*the unification of Korea but the militarization 
of America. 


Provocation has been used, and successfully used, against the 
Soviet bloc in the past. There is no reason to doubt that it will be 
used again. If it is successful again, the result could be not only the 
wrecking of the peace offensive but World War III. 


The immediate outlook, then, is not for peace or even negotia- 
tions looking to a general settlement of outstanding East-West issues. 
It is for a number of limited agreements on specific issues, followed 
by a new phase of provocations and crises. This will be a period of 
maximum danger in which everything will depend on the skill and 
patience of the Soviet-bloc leaders. If they steadfastly resist provoca- 
tion and successfully expose it as part of the aggressive scheming of 
the American ruling class, the Chiangs and Rhees and Adenauers and 
Dulleses may suffer their greatest defeat. Then indeed the peace of- 
fensive would be within sight of its goal, and the American ruling 
class would be faced with the alternative of “going it alone,” with 
ultimate defeat all but certain, or of seeking a genuine overall settle- 
ment which could lay the basis for an extended period of peaceful 
coexistence. 

Which way would the American ruling class be likely to go? 
That would depend, of course, on the domestic political situation at 
the time. 

It is quite possible to imagine either the Republicans or the 
Democrats turning toward a more peaceful policy. For example, if 
Eisenhower were still in office he might sack Dulles and turn for 
guidance in foreign affairs to the more moderate wing of Big Business 

which, it should be remembered, is already represented in his cabin- 
et (see MR, January, 1953, pp. 314-315). And as for the Democrats, 
it would always be politically possible for them without undue diffi- 
culty or embarrassment to return to the foreign policies of their great- 
est historical figure, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

But—and it is a very large “but” indeed—there is one easily 
conceivable situation in which even the total collapse of the Acheson- 
Dulles policy would be quite incapable of moving the United States 
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toward a more peaceful course. If the McCarthys should have taken 
over in the meantime and fastened a full-fledged fascist regime on 
the country, then very likely nothing could save us and the rest of 
the world from the horrors of universal atomic warfare. 


There could be no greater mistake than to underestimate the 
chances of a total McCarthy victory. It is not that McCarthy—we 
take him as the arch-representative of rising fascist trends—is unstop- 
pable. He is no superman, and though he doubtless has powerful 
business backing in the mid-West, there is no evidence as yet that he 
has been adopted by the real Big Boys. The trouble is that those who 
could still stop him either don’t want to, or are afraid, or are too 
confused and disorganized to take effective action. 


The Eisenhower administration could stop McCarthy cold, to- 
morrow—there is no doubt about it. There is plenty of material in 
the buried report on McCarthy by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections to warrant his being thrown out of the Senate 
and to make him liable to criminal indictment. Administration Sen- 
ators could count on Democratic backing for a move to oust McCarthy 


from the Senate; the filing of criminal charges is up to the Attorney 
General. 


And yet not only is nothing done, but every week McCarthy 
grows bolder—and stronger. Why? 





Basically because the whole edifice of government policy, both 
at home and abroad, depends on redbaiting, and McCarthy is the 
champion redbaiter. It would be impossible to discredit McCarthy 
without showing up redbaiting as the dirty racket it is, And there 
could be nothing more dangerous than that to a policy aiming at 
world conquest abroad and increasing militarization at home. The 
truth is that under present circumstances, McCarthy is as indispen- 
sable to the Big Boys as Hitler once was to their German opposite 
numbers. And unless there is a real change in the relation of forces, 
both internationally and internally, McCarthy can and will make 
them pay for his services by turning the government over to him, just 
exactly as Hitler did in his day. The Alsop brothers, we believe, were 
absolutely right when they recently wrote that the “President will 
have to fight these men [McCarthy and his political allies] in the 
end, unless he chooses to sacrifice his party leadership and his pres- 
idential authority.”(New York Herald Tribune, April 1, 1953.) On 
the evidence to date, however, the Alsops’ confident assertion that 
“Eisenhower is not the man to keep the peace at such a price” seems 
to be the sheerest whistling in the dark. 

No, if McCarthy is to be stopped, it is not the Republicans who 
will do it, nor is it the Democratic politicians who, with a few hon- 
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orable exceptions, have been as silent as Eisenhower and Dulles. If 
the job is done at all it will be done by the people, or more spe- 
cifically by the voters, of this country. Much as we may dislike to 
admit it, it is they who have made McCarthy powerful—if it were 
not for his ability both to win elections for himself (and his friends) 
and to play a large and at times decisive role in defeating his enemies, 
McCarthy would be no more important today than Gerald L. K. 
Smith or a half dozen other demagogues of the political lunatic 
fringe. McCarthy has discovered how to make his demagogy pay off 
in electoral terms and this is the secret of his success, just as it was 
the secret of Hitler’s success during his rise to power before he was 
adopted by the Ruhr magnates. If McCarthy is to be stopped it must 
be at the electoral level. He must be beaten at his own game. 


This is not the place to discuss the problem of ways and means 
of stopping McCarthy and McCarthyism at the polls. We will only 
say that in our judgment there is no more important task in the world 
today. Not only the future of democracy in the United States but 
the hope of peace in the world are at stake. For our part, we are 
prepared to cooperate with anyone and everyone who is willing to 
fight McCarthyism, no matter what views he or she may hold on 
other subjects. We urge the formation of the broadest possible united 
front around this single issue. In principle, it should range all the 
way from extreme Right to extreme Left, and no questions should 
be asked except: “Are you willing to work against the election of 
McCarthyites to public office?” 


There are reasons for thinking that the prospects for success are 
greater now than at any time in the postwar period. The new Soviet- 
bloc peace offensive, as it develops, should do much to remove the in- 
hibitions of those who have so far held their dissatisfactions in check 
because of a supposed need for national unity, even on Big Business 
terms, in the face of the menace of external aggression. Even before 
the peace offensive began, there were signs of the re-politicalization 
of the labor movement (see Arthur Eggleston’s article beginning on 
p. 23 below). Farmers are becoming increasingly uneasy in the face 
of falling prices and banker-processor control of the Department of 
Agriculture. More and more liberals are waking up to the dangers 
of McCarthyism. What is needed now is leadership and organization. 

There is no assurance of success. That is clear. McCarthy is 
strong, and the Big Boys will embrace him rather than fight him. 
But the elements of a new popular upsurge in politics are in the 
making (see Scott Nearing’s Communication, “The Resistance Is 
More Vigorous,” beginning on p. 12 below). For the first time in 
a long while, we think it can honestly be said that the job can be done. 
(April 14, 1953) 


THE FUTURE OF COMMUNISM 


BY GILLES MARTINET 


The children of the Holy Roman and Apostolic Church are 
hardly troubled by the shadow of the Inquisition nowadays. The 
ghosts of Robespierre and Bonaparte no longer haunt those of our 
bourgeois who remain faithful to liberal democracy. To be sure, 
neither Catholics nor bourgeois can deny that this past is a part of 
their inheritance. But it was so long ago that Galileo was forced to 
abjure, the massacre of the September prisoners is so far in the past, 
that M. Mauriac and M. Herriot can speak of them without em- 
barrassment and certainly without risk. And as for the acts of vio- 
lence in which our Catholics and liberals are today involved, they 
rarely feel compelled to vindicate them in the name of faith or 
principles. 

The position of the supporters of the socialist revolution is much 
less comfortable. They also possess a “heritage,” but it is a heritage 
pulsating with life. Whoever looks closely at it finds not only the 
fresh injuries which the revolution has received from or dealt out to 
its enemies, but also the horrible wounds it has inflicted on itself. 
And since this revolution—the most vast and ambitious that human- 
ity has ever known—will not be completed until it has won the 
whole world, it is obvious that the time has not yet come when it 
can celebrate its great anniversaries with that tranquility of spirit 
which is shown by our notables when they commemorate Bastille 
Day. 

How easy it is, then, to understand those who, hesitating to take 
up a part of this formidable heritage, content themselves with con- 
trasting the revolution as it was foreseen in books to the actual 
social transformation taking place before our eyes! 


And how understandable, too, are those who, rather than wres- 
tling with worries and doubts, accept the idyllic but largely illusory 
images of the new society which are drawn for their benefit! 

Nevertheless, some day or other it will be necessary to look 
reality in the face. The years to come will not bring back the soviets 


This article first appeared in French in the March 12th issue of the Paris 
weekly, L’Observateur, and is published in translation with the permission of 
the editors, of whom Gilles Martinet is one. 
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of 1917 in their “primitive purity.” But neither will they preserve for- 
ever the edifice erected by Stalin. 

Summing up the philosophic doctrine of Marxism, the author of 
The History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union writes as 
follows: 


The dialectical method regards as important primarily not 
that which at the moment seems to be durable and yet is already 
beginning to die away, but that which is arising and developing, 
even though at the given moment it may appear to be not dur- 
able, for the dialectical method considers invincible only that 
which is arising and developing. (International Publishers edi- 
tion, p. 107.) 


Like Stalin himself, Stalinism is mortal. 


But what is going to “arise and develop” from Stalinism? 


That is the question. 

To this question, the “experts” consulted by the State Depart- 
ment are unable to provide an answer. It is not that these experts are 
fools or lack the necessary documentary evidence, It is because they 
start from erroneous working hypotheses and discard the only work- 
ing hypothesis which is valid and fruitful. 

Sometimes they envisage an internal collapse of the Soviet polit- 
ical system; sometimes they argue that in the absence of external 
shocks the system could endure indefinitely. But they seem never 
to have the slightest inkling that the Communist world is capable of 
evolution and self-transformation. 

True, such an hypothesis would be not a little embarrassing for 
the cause in which these “experts” have been mobilized. It is also 
true that it implies the necessity of reasoning in terms of the logic of 
the new society and not of the society which it is replacing. But our 
experts, in the final analysis, know only how to argue by analogy. 
Thus they talk of “state capitalism” and the bureaucratic “class” 
when referring to the mechanism of economic planning and the 
social differentiations which exist in the USSR. Brilliant formulas, 
no doubt, but they have nothing to do with economic and sociolog- 
ical realities, and as a result they do not afford the slightest serious 
perspective on the future of the Soviet world. 

The same is true of those theories which confuse Stalinist Com- 
munism with Nazism. However important war production may be in 
the USSR, it is in no sense the “regulator,” and still less the “motor,” 
of the economy, as was the case in Hitler Germany. It tends, on the 
contrary, to put a brake on the development of the Soviet economy. 
However numerous the penal labor force (and the figures are usual- 
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ly greatly inflated), the yield of this kind of labor is much less than 
that of the remaining workers: and this proves that there is no 
natural tendency for the system to transform itself into a universal 
concentration camp (univers concentrationnaire). 


I obviously cannot hope to persuade all my readers that the 
problems posed by the evolution of the USSR can be rightly under- 
stood only from the Marxist point of view. Since that is my deepest 
conviction, however, they will surely allow me to take my stand 
openly on this point of view. 


It is not necessary here to go back over the general views of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin elaborated before 1917; I need only em- 
phasize certain phenomena which have characterized the Russian 
Revolution and which could not have been foreseen starting from an 
analysis of capitalist society. 


We have to do not with a fully developed society but with a 
transitional society under continuous pressure from the surrounding 
capitalist world and containing a certain number of antagonisms 
—antagonisms which are fed by the social distinction between the 
tasks of management on the one hand and execution on the other, 
by the wide disparities in the remuneration of workers, by the sur- 
vival of the difference between city and country, by the inequalities 
in the conditions of production and standards of living among the 
various countries and the various regions of the same country, and 
so on. 


These antagonisms are not of the same nature as the class con- 
tradictions characteristic of capitalist society, that is to say, of a 
society in which property relations are not adapted to the relations 
of production. But all the same it is indispensable to recognize them 
if one wants to understand not only the main elements of the Soviet 
economy (national income, prices, wages, money, and the like), not 
only the relations existing between the Soviet Union and the peoples’ 
democracies, but even the political institutions of the USSR itself. 
For, as Marx emphasized in the Critique of the Gotha Program in 
1875, “Right can never be higher than the economic structure of 
society and the cultural development thereby determined.” Or rather, 
it can transcend these limits only momentarily in the course of a war 
or in the first enthusiasm of a revolution (the Convention [1792]), the 
communism of the years 1918-1920). And it is precisely because 
these periods constitute a sort of preview of the future that they leave 
so profound a mark on generations to come. But when the storm 
abates, the waters inevitably flow back and often beyond the point 
at which it had seemed likely that they would be contained, 


Stalin’s genius lay in his ability to take the full measure of this 
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reflux, to adapt himself to the potentialities of his country and his 
epoch, and to control in a masterly way the various currents as they 
manifested themselves. 


In practical political affairs, he maintained an iron discipline 
from top to bottom. He never allowed an open clash among the 
tendencies and aspirations which his government was favoring, or 
channelizing, or compromising with, or repressing. 

On the theoretical plane, the application of this system was ac- 
companied by systematic covering up of anything and everything that 
could possibly call attention to the existence of antagonisms. (In this 
connection, nothing is more revealing than the fact that no statistics 
have ever been published on the distribution of income among dif- 
ferent strata of the population.) In this way, Soviet society could be 
presented as a perfectly harmonious society in which extremely ad- 
vanced democratic forms flourished, implying the exercise of power by 
the whole people. 


Obviously, it has not been easy to reconcile the facts with this 
theory. The proof is that it has been necessary to “rewrite” a large 
part of the history of the Bolshevik Party, and that no one has dared 
to touch upon doctrinal questions except to repeat what Stalin had 
already put forward. For Stalin had become not only the greatest 
theorist but practically the only theorist in the USSR. Neither 
Malenkov nor Beria nor Molotov nor Bulganin nor Voroshilov has 
made the slightest contribution to the development of Marxist theory. 
What a contrast with the time of Lenin! Lenin’s theoretical work was 
far superior to that of Stalin, and yet he was always at the very center 
of a veritable cauldron of ideas. 


Here we touch upon the weakest point of the political structure 
built up by Stalin. 

Only rarely is the distinction made between this system and the 
economic base which supports it (a base which has enabled the USSR 
to make such obvious progress that it is hardly ever called into ques- 
tion any more). And when the distinction is made, the purpose is 
generally to give expression to a desire to see the institutions of 
bourgeois democracy crown the socialist edifice—which is evidently 
absurd. 

But there is nothing to prevent us from thinking that between 
the present formula of Stalinism and the higher phase of communism 
there can emerge a kind of specifically socialist democracy which 
would permit the different strata of the population to express their 
aspirations publicly and as freely as possible. And the analysis of 
Soviet society allows us to affirm that it is in fact towards this kind 
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of democracy that it has the best chance of evolving in the more or 
less distant future. 


It would, of course, be puerile to claim that the death of Stalin 
could induce such an evolution. Given present international condi- 
tions, the first concern of the new Soviet leaders will, on the con- 
trary, be to reinforce the Stalinist apparatus and to renounce, at least 
provisionally, that relative “softening” which was decided upon at 
the latest Party Congress.’ 

When this has been said, however, it must also be recognized 
that Malenkov, who has neither the revolutionary past nor the mili- 
tary prestige of Stalin, will have much more trouble than his pre- 
decessor in playing the role of arbiter among the different elements 
of Soviet society and may therefore be led to make significant con- 
cessions to one or more of them. 


But it is in the international field—in the relations between the 
USSR on the one hand and China, the peoples’ democracies, and 
Communist Parties in the rest of the world on the other hand— 
that the consequences of Stalin’s disappearance from the scene will 
be most rapidly felt. In this respect, the situation is much less per- 
manent than seems generally to be supposed. The predominance of 
Russia in the world Communist movement—like the earlier predom- 
inance of France in relation to the bourgeois revolution—is an his- 
torical phenomenon which cannot last forever. The victory of the 
Chinese Revolution, in fact, has already called this predominance into 
question. The personal tie which had been created between the su- 
preme leader of the USSR and the Communist Parties of the whole 
world contributed in no small degree to its maintenance. With the 
death of Stalin many things are changed. The fact has not yet been 
sufficiently pondered that the most eminent living Communist is not 
Malenkov but Mao Tse-tung. 


We must guard against hasty conclusions. The Communist coun- 
tries are solidly bound together by the necessity of a united front in 
the face of American policy and of not allowing their differences to 
be exploited by the capitalist world. And the example of Tito is 
always there as a constant warning signal. As for the Communists in 
the Western countries, it would be vain to expect them to separate 
themselves from Moscow under present circumstances. For, quite 
apart from the fact that there is no such animal as “national Com- 
munism,” there is simply no conflict of interests which would justify 
such a separation. But when all this has been taken into account, it 
still remains true that the establishment of less “unequal” relations 
with the USSR will sooner or later be sought, with an urgency which 


1 This article, of course, was written immediately after Stalin’s death.—Ep. 
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would have been inconceivable during Stalin’s time. 

The future of Communism, following Stalin’s death, is surrounded 
with serious difficulties. But it also holds promises which people 
struggling for socialism must never lose sight of. 

A Soviet writer once said that the greatest conceivable happiness 
was to be a contemporary of Stalin. For many of my generation, I 
think that the greatest happiness will be to live in the great epoch 
which may follow the epoch of Stalin. 


THE RESISTANCE IS MORE VIGOROUS 


BY SCOTT NEARING 


A year ago Monthly Review printed a letter of mine describing 
the growth of a United States Resistance Movement. The letter was 
based on three months of travel and observation in 1951-52. During 
1952-53, I have spent six months in thirty states covering some of 
the same ground as in the previous year, plus much additional ter- 
ritory. I should like to offer some observations on the state of the 
country during the winter months between October and April. 

(1) Fear and anxiety have been more open and more wide- 
spread this year than last. Many more people are being victimized. 
The terror, however, is chiefly economic. The police enter the picture 
rarely; the American Legion or some other vigilante group only oc- 
casionally. 

(2) The economic pressure is severe, and includes job loss, 
refusal to promote, loss of reputation and status through adverse 
publicity, refusal to recommend graduating students, denials of schol- 
arships and of minor academic appointments. Since most working 
United States citizens are dependent on wages or salaries and since 
the employers are highly class-conscious and are well organized, a 
job may be lost and a career wrecked by reading suspect literature, 
by association with the wrong people, by attendance at questionable 
meetings, by membership in unpopular organizations, or even by an 
indiscreet word to a neighbor or stranger. 

(3) Public meetings in the old sense of “get a speaker and 
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hire a hall” are a thing of the past in most parts of the United 
States. Meetings are still held—in churches, club houses, schools, 
social halls—but for the most part controversial issues are not dis- 
cussed. Instead, the voice of the Triumvirate—Big Business, Big 
Brass, and the Politicos—is heard from one end of the country to the 
other, along all channels of public information. There is little devi- 
ation, and even that little results in the kind of purging now going 
on in the films and the schools. 


(4) Partly as a result of this pressure, and partly in spite of it, 
the Resistance has grown in size and in vigor in the past year. The 
wasteful stalemate in Korea is also a factor in its growth. So is the 
failure of President Eisenhower to “clean up the mess” at home and 
abroad. Thinking people all over the country are beginning to feel 
that something is wrong here at home. The March-April Soviet peace 
drive has intensified that feeling. Consequently, the Resistance is 
more vigorous, more open, and more widespread this year than last. 

(5) While the majority of the United States is strongly anti- 
Russian and anti-Communist (as it would be after years of ceaseless 
propaganda and shameless distortion, suppression, and misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts) there is a growing willingness to admit that “maybe 
the Communists have something after all.” Those who feel this way 
are getting together, talking, listening, and arguing more seriously 
during chance encounters, in homes or other improvised meeting 
places, and also at planned house meetings. 


(6) Peace, security, falling prices, and lowered taxes would 
liquidate the Resistance or divert it from its major objectives. War, 
tension, confusion, and social pressure irritate and aggravate. It is 
from the irritated and the aggravated, as well as the sensitive and the 
conscience-stricken, that the Resistance is being recruited. 


(7) In some ways the Resistance resembles the drive for In- 
dependence in the English colonies two centuries ago. In other ways 
it parallels the anti-slavery movement which led to the Emancipation 
Proclamation. In any case it is a broadening and deepening force in 
United States private and public life. With the two old parties 
singing versions of The Same Old Song and insisting that the dangers 
facing the American people are chiefly foreign rather than domestic, 
men and women who use their heads and value their futures are 
following a planet-wide trend and looking more and more seriously 
for an alternative to the present social pattern. At the moment such 
folks are grouped together, as were the opponents of the Nazis in 
occupied France, under the omnibus term Resistance. As the move- 
ment spreads and matures it will adopt one or more names and spell 
out its purposes. 











DOLLAR DIPLOMACY—A NEW DRIVE 


BY HISTORICUS 


The continuous trek of Western European politicians to Wash- 
ington once again brings into sharp relief what has become, by now, 
the permanent crisis in the United States’ economic relations to the 
rest of the “free world”—the fact that this country is supplying to 
the outside world significant quantities of goods and services in ex- 
cess of what the outside world supplies to us. That this crisis is nowhere 
near a solution is the most important conclusion of a comprehensive 
report just released by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe; it cannot be concealed by the double-talking communiques 
which follow each “high-level” conference at the White House. 

At no time since the war have Western Europe (and Japan) 
managed to balance their accounts with the United States. The so- 
called “dollar shortage” was as exceptionally large as $11 billion in 
1947, as exceptionally small as $2 billion in 1950. It has been, and 
according to estimates of the London Economist will probably con- 
tinue to be, somewhere between $5 and $8 billion in a “normal” 
year. This means that ever since the war the sum total of what 
the foreign countries have consumed, invested, and used for govern- 
mental purposes has been significantly larger than what they have 
produced at home plus what they were able to buy abroad with the 
proceeds of their exports and the revenues from their foreign in- 
vestments, 


The reasons for this “living beyond their means” are many and 
have varied from time to time and from country to country. They 
were most obvious in the first two years after VE-day. At that time, 
the output of all war-devastated countries was markedly below the 
pre-war level, while the requirements that had to be met were con- 
siderably larger than before the war. Not only was there an increase 
in the number of mouths to be fed, but the vital task of repairing 
war-damaged buildings, railroads, bridges, and productive facilities 
urgently called for the allocation of vast resources. 

This gap between reduced supplies and increased requirements 
could be filled only by shipments from the United States—the sole 
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major belligerent power whose economy, far from being crippled by 
the war, experienced instead a spectacular expansion of its produc- 
tive plant and facilities. Some of these shipments were financed by 
the liquidation of the gold and dollar reserves of the foreign coun- 
tries and by the sale of their assets in North America; the larger 
balance was paid for with the help of loans and grants provided by 
the governments of the United States, Canada, and (to a small ex- 
tent) by some other Commonwealth nations either directly or through 
organizations such as UNRRA. 


The situation changed by 1947. On the supply side matters had 
significantly improved. The task of immediate postwar reconstruction 
was almost completed, with the output of most Western European 
countries and Japan at or near the prewar level. Yet the demand for 
supplies increased even more, so that the imbalance became more 
pronounced. This was due to a variety of factors. One was the big 
increase in investment that was embarked upon in Western Europe. 
Another was continuous large-scale government spending for military 
and related purposes. The upshot was an inflation of current money 
incomes that, in conjunction with “dissaving” of liquid assets ac- 
cumulated during the war, supported a tremendous rise of effective 
demand for all kinds of goods and services. 

To be sure, much of the investment went into wrong channels 
and contributed little to increased viability of the Western European 
economies. Also much of the consumer demand was demand on the 
part of speculators, black marketeers, war-profiteers, and other “spivs” 
and was directed toward imported or domestically produced luxuries, 
postponable or redundant residential construction, and the like. No 
less certain is that a goodly portion of the foreign exchange actually 
or potentially available to Western European countries went to satisfy 
their capitalists’ irresistible urge to lay by “nest eggs for a rainy day” 
by transferring their capital to New York, Montevideo, and Zurich. 
And it is not astonishing that all these legitimate and illegitimate 
claims added up to a tremendous drain upon the meager resources 
of the Western European countries—a drain that turned into a flood 
in 1947 and that has been plaguing their balance of payments to 
this very day. 

Yet this is only one side of the story. The other, actually even 
more important, aspect relates to the far-reaching changes in the 
structure of the world economy that began even before the war and 
that have become ever more pronounced during the postwar period. 
Unable to grow all of their food and forced to rely on imported raw 
materials for their industries, Western Europe and Japan before the 
war derived a sizable share of their essential imports from Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe, from China and other underdeveloped 
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countries. Some of these supplies of food, raw materials, oil, timber, 
and other commodities were acquired with revenues from earlier in- 
vestments. For the bulk of them, however, Western European coun- 
tries and Japan shipped in exchange (on very favorable terms) some 
machinery, but mainly manufactured consumer goods of all kinds. 

This trade all but broke down after the war. At first the war- 
ravaged economies of both parties to the exchange had little to offer 
to each other. Later on, a complex set of forces combined to pro- 
duce a nearly complete strangulation of these traditional economic 
relations. The revolutions that have swept Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe and China have drastically changed the economic conditions 
in those areas. Their foreign trade could not but be decisively af- 
fected by their ambitious programs of industrialization as well as 
by the profound transformation that has taken place in their socie- 
ties. The agrarian reforms that divided up large agricultural hold- 
ings among subsistence farmers have greatly reduced the quantity 
of agricultural produce coming to the markets. What used to be of- 
fered for sale is now largely consumed by the farmers themselves. 
The rapid expansion of the industrial labor force and the resulting 
increased urbanization at the same time boosts domestic non-farm 
demand for food and raw materials. Thus the export potential of 
these countries had to decline. 

Concomitantly, their interest in imports has markedly changed. 
With their traditional upper classes eliminated, they no longer wish to 
import exquisite clothing and fine perfumes, expensive automobiles 
and choice wines. Nor are they now prepared to finance travel to 
foreign resorts or to enable capitalists to transfer their funds abroad. 
In exchange for such exports as they can provide, the developing 
countries seek to buy abroad on fair terms, machine tools, locomo- 
tives, tractors, mining equipment, and the like. They urgently need 
these things to increase their agricultural and industrial output, and 
only on the basis of such increased output can they in time become 
large-scale exporters once more of the foodstuffs and raw materials 
for the production of which they are particularly well equipped. 

Thus if Western Europe and Japan were to rely again on their 
accustomed sources of indispensable supplies, they would have to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions in Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe and China. They would have to reorganize their economies 
with a view to making them the machine shops of the under- 
developed countries. For a century or longer, Western Europe has 
built up its relative well-being by catering to the needs of the back- 
ward world in a state of stagnation. Now it has to learn to satisfy 
the requirements of the backward world in the process of economic 
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No doubt such a reorganization would take time and cause 
temporary dislocations and sacrifices. The machines and fertilizers 
shipped to the underdeveloped countries do not immediately make 
possible large increases in their exports. A number of years may go 
by before the developing countries can reward Western Europe’s 
investment in their economic growth. In these years some belt- 
tightening not only in the backward East but also in the more 
advanced West may be inevitable. This belt-tightening is bound to 
be unpleasant, but it could be reduced to a minimum by a de- 
termined effort on the part of progressive governments to eliminate 
for the time being all non-essential consumption, to stop the waste 
of scarce resources on production and importation of luxuries, and 
the like. Czechoslovakia is a case in point. 


Although undoubtedly representing the only rational approach 
to a lasting solution of Western Europe’s and Japan’s economic 
problem, such a course encounters determined opposition on the part 
of the social classes dominant in Western European and Japanese 
societies. Indeed, its realization would mean not only a drastic 
reduction, if not complete elimination of the sizable share of national 
income claimed by the upper income groups, it would also entail a 
serious reshuffling of the economies of the countries involved—with 
many lines of business being closed up, others being expanded, and 
resources in general being re-allocated according to new requirements. 

Yet politically powerful as the opposition of the ruling class 
has been, after the war it might have been unable to postpone the 
inevitable, had it not been for a combination of particularly “propi- 
tious” circumstances. One was the previously mentioned prostration 
of the Eastern and Southeastern European and Chinese economies 
in the first years after the war that made a revival of East-West 
trade appear to be a rather remote possibility. The other was the 
willingness of the United States government to underwrite all efforts 
undertaken by the ruling classes in Western Europe and Japan to 
preserve the status quo in their countries. 

These efforts coincided fully with the main objectives of post- 
war American foreign policy. Determined to use its economic power 
to bolster the capitalistic order wherever possible, the United States 
has been prepared to grant large-scale economic aid to foreign coun- 
tries on condition that their governments vigorously suppress pro- 
gressive movements at home and in the colonies and join the Amer- 
ican-led counter-revolutionary alliance. It goes without saying that 
this condition was wholly acceptable to the reactionary administra- 
tions in France and in Italy, in Western Germany and in Japan, in 
Greece and in the Philippines. 

“Cold War” is only another name for this basic policy. Having 
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embarked upon a course of economic warfare against the USSR, the 
countries of Eastern and Southeastern Europe, and China, the Tru- 
man administration predicated its assistance to the Western European 
and Japanese governments upon their agreement to discontinue all 
economic relations to the Eastern world. In the words of Henry 
Ford II, “We have persuaded [sic!] the free nations largely to aban- 
don long-established and vital trade patterns with the Soviet orbit 
and seek new patterns in the West.” (The Free World Can’t Trade 
on a One Way Street, p. 6). That somewhat more than “persuasion” 
was employed to launch Western Europe and Japan on that catas- 
trophic course can be easily seen. American troops stationed in West- 
ern Europe and Japan accomplished one part of the task. The other 
part was left to economic measures. The so-called Mundt amendment 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1951 (Marshall Plan) and the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (Battle Act) made 
all American aid to foreign countries dependent upon their stopping 
all exports of “strategic” materials to the socialist part of the world. 
The list of commodities to be treated as “strategic” for the purpose 
of this legislation was made so comprehensive as to include nearly 
everything that the Eastern countries could conceivably wish to 
import. 

The repercussions of this American policy on Western Europe 
and Japan can hardly be overestimated. It has prevented these coun- 
tries from carrying out after the war the economic and social recon- 
struction that is indispensable to their economic viability. It has 
greatly reduced their capacity to compete with American business 
in the underdeveloped countries of the non-Soviet world. And most 
portentous of all, it has rendered them economically dependent on 
the United States to an altogether unprecedented extent. 


Barred from their former sources of essential imports, Western 
Europe and Japan have no choice but to procure indispensable food 
and raw materials in the United States, and Western European coun- 
tries and Japan have no way of earning the requisite amounts of dol- 
lars. The United States is not a good market for what Western 
Europe and Japan have to export. What the United States imports 
in large quantities is oil, certain raw materials, tropical fruit, coffee, 
and similar items. What Western Europe has to export are manu- 
factured consumer goods, some types of machinery, and the like. 
These commodities, however, the United States can produce more 
cheaply at home. With the supply of capital in this country as plenti- 
ful as it is, with the energy and resourcefulness of American busi- 
nessmen as ample as they are, there are few commodities on Western 
European export lists that could not be quickly and efficiently dis- 
placed by American domestic products. 
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What is more, the volume of American imports is greatly de- 
pendent on the level of American income and employment. It follows 
that while no major increases can be expected at the present time— 
our postwar prosperity having probably passed its zenith—even the 
slightest recession in this country would play havoc with both the 
volume and the value of our imports. Nor would the chances of 
Western Europe and Japan in American markets be much improved 
by a reduction of this country’s tariffs. The London Economist 
(November 22, 1952) is probably entirely right in discounting this 
possibility and in stating that “the blunt fact is that the domestic 
productive facilities and marketing institutions that have been cre- 
ated behind the American tariff wall are now so firmly entrenched 
that it is an exorbitantly expensive business to start up in competition 
with them.” It is rather amusing that even Mr. Henry Ford II, who 
seems to expect wonders from the reduction (or better still elimina- 
tion) of American tariffs, stresses in the same speech that American 
industry can easily take care of any foreign competitors. “When we 
consider the tremendous power and productivity of our system, the 
great edge we have on the rest of the world, it just isn’t sensible— 
and certainly it isn’t courageous—to shake with fear at the thought 


that we might run into a little competition.” (Speech cited above, 
p. 12.) 


The result of this state of affairs has been for years the by-now 
familiar dilemma. The United States government could have told 
Western Europe and Japan to shift for themselves and let them buy 
in this country just as much as they could pay for and no more. 
This would have meant the abandonment of the paramount goal of 
the Cold War policy, which is to preserve the capitalist order in 
Western Europe and Japan and to strengthen their counter-revolu- 
tionary governments. The other possibility was to provide those 
governments with the amounts of dollars needed to fill their “dollar 
gap.” The latter policy was actually followed under the name of 
the Marshall Plan. It was not only in keeping with the basic policy 
objectives of the Truman administration, it was also economically 
most desirable to American business, preventing as it did a sharp 
shrinkage of American export markets. 


Although expensive to the American taxpayer, this course has 
until recently been achieving its main purpose. It has kept the 
Adenauers and the Schumans, the De Gasperis and the Yoshidas in 
power; it has made them dependent for their political survival on 
Washington’s good graces. But appetite comes with eating, and as the 
policies of the Cold War unfolded from month to month and from 
year to year, the Truman administration found it increasingly hard 
to resist the temptation to attach ever more onerous terms to the 
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dollars given to the United States’ satellites in Western Europe and 
Asia. What may have appeared in the beginning to many gullible 
liberals as the “most unsordid act in history’—to borrow Winston 
Churchill’s description of the Marshall Plan—rapidly turned out to 
be a rather stingy payment for complete subordination of Western 
Europe and Japan to the foreign policies of the United States, for 
their placing their territories and their manpower at the disposal of 
the United States military establishment. 

The North Atlantic Pact and the peace treaty with Japan made 
this function of the economic aid given by the United States quite 
transparent. By compelling Western European and Japanese govern- 
ments to allocate large shares of their national incomes to arma- 
ments, by insisting upon their drafting large numbers of their men 
into American-commanded contingents, the United States has be- 
come not only an “Indian giver,” taking back to-day what it gave 
yesterday, it has also cut perceptibly the already short leash around 
the necks of our “allies” and has made them still more dependent 
on American aid. 


But even this tightening of our relations to the “free world” has 
become insufficient of late for the hard-boiled imperialists shaping 
this country’s foreign policy. What is demanded now is a great deal 
more. As U.S. News and World Report (February, 20, 1953) suc- 
cinctly puts it: “U.S. idea is to open Europe’s markets to American 
goods.” This, however, is easier said than done. In order to open 
their markets to American imports on a large scale, Western Euro- 
pean countries would have to have dollars to pay for them. Since 
a significant increase of Western European exports to the United 
States is neither to be expected nor particularly desired by American 
business, there are only two ways in which an expansion of our 
selling abroad could be accomplished. One would be an increase in 
American governmental grants. This procedure is, however, most un- 
satisfactory to the monopolists dominating our government. It may 
meet the requirements of our agricultural and other export interests 
that would be enabled to ship their wares abroad, but it would do 
very little for our Big Business. And what is worse, it would leave 
the aid program a government-to-government affair, not very lucra- 
tive to the financial community and always liable to be upset by 
political influences at home and abroad. 

Compared with this method of handling the matter, the altern- 
ative approach is much more to the point. It would consist of a large 
flow of American private investment abroad in the course of which 
American capital would penetrate deeply into all the nooks and 
corners of the “free world.” These capital exports would accomplish 
two purposes simultaneously. They would enable American farmers 
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and exporters to get paid for their shipments abroad, and they would 
make our “free” friends and allies in Western Europe and Japan 
turn over an ever-increasing portion of their assets to the ownership 
of American corporations. Needless to say, this sort of an arrange- 
ment is much more to the liking of corporate business. Considerable 
profits are being earned and can be earned by foreign investments, 
and American investors abroad can influence the course of political 
and social events in the countries of their operations much more 
directly and effectively than American ambassadors. As the case of 
Venezuela has recently shown, there is no substitute for a large 
American corporation when it comes to adjusting another country’s 
“popular will” to the requirements of American business. And what 
is quite important, large-scale American ownership of foreign assets 
would create economic and political realities that could hardly be 
disregarded by obstreperous governments abroad or by a possible 
“milquetoast” administration at home. 


That it is this foreign economic policy that Big Business and its 
Washington representatives are presently promoting is suggested by 
a number of recent pronouncements. In fact, in some circles open 
annexation of foreign territories in exchange for economic “aid” is 
being considered as a proper aim of American “world leadership.” 
U.S. News and World Report, which frequently dares to say openly 
what others only think quietly, reports in its issue of February 13, 
1953: 


There is a growing view among Republicans in Congress 
that Britain and France have some real estate in which this 
country is interested—that they could exchange it for the bil- 
lions of dollars of aid they are getting. The French island of 
New Caledonia, off Australia, is very interesting to this country 
and there are some British islands in the Caribbean area that 
are being eyed. 

This may be a somewhat extreme sentiment not yet fully shared 
by our policymakers. Their position in the matter would seem to 
be more accurately expressed by August Maffry, Vice-President of 
the Irving Trust Company, and one of Wall Street’s most influential 
economists. In a special report prepared for the State Department, 
(Program for Increasing Private Investment in Foreign Countries), 
he calls for “total diplomacy” in the service of the investment drive. 
“The improvement in investment climate in friendly countries by 
more direct measures should be the objective of a total and sus- 
tained diplomatic effort by the United States” (p. 10). Not too 
choosy about methods, he further suggests: 


There is still another and a very promising way in which 
the U.S. Government can assist in achieving better conditions 
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for investment in foreign countries. This is by aiding and abetting 
by all available means the efforts of private investors to obtain 
concessions from foreign countries in connection with specific 
proposed investments. The concessions recently granted by the 
Government of India in connection with the building of oil 
refineries by private companies in India constitute a case in 
point. Once concessions have been won through combined pri- 
vate and official efforts in a particular case, then the way is 
open to generalize them for the benefit of all other private 


investors. (Pp. 12, 13.) 


Nor is Mr. Maffry alone in this campaign. No less a figure in 
business circles than Mr. Henry Ford II gave it much emphasis in 
his widely publicized speech, previously referred to: 


It seems to me that we could do a lot more to promote a 
more favorable climate for investments abroad. We should at 
least [sic!] intensify our diplomatic efforts to obtain fair treat- 
ment of American interests abroad, guaranties against expropria- 
tion of property, and the elimination of inequitable double 
taxation. 


Lest it be thought that these are merely expressions of private 
opinion of more or less influential individuals, it should be recalled 
that these “opinions” have received the whole-hearted indorsement 
of President Eisenhower himself. In his State of the Union message 
he left no doubt as to what the purposes of American foreign policy 
are to be henceforth: “Doing whatever our Government can prop- 
erly do to encourage the flow of private investment abroad. This in- 
volves, as a serious and explicit purpose of our foreign policy, the 
encouragement of a hospitable climate for such investment in foreign 
countries.” 

The implications of this program are abundantly clear. American 
“aid” has to be rammed down the throats of the unwilling benefi- 
ciaries. Promotion of American private investment abroad, whole- 
sale intervention in the political affairs of other countries to provide 
the requisite “hospitable climate,” continuous armaments and mili- 
tary action for the protection of this investment, become the blueprint 
of our “dollar diplomacy.” The dangers with which this course is 
fraught need not be stressed. The damage that it is bound to inflict 
on the standing of the American people among the peoples of the 
world can be readily imagined. What matters historically is that this 
strategy of imperialism is bound to fail. Not only the peoples of 
Europe, Asia, Latin America, and Africa, but also the people of the 
United States will sooner or later refuse to accept the principle that 
what is good for American corporate business is not merely good for 
the United States but is a blessing for the world as a whole. 
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THE BAROMETER IS RISING 


The break-away of labor from a routine and hurtful conformity 
in domestic politics and foreign relations—a move long advocated 
by some labor leaders who saw labor’s status diminish under Truman 
—may have been given decisive impetus at the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers convention in Atlantic City in March. 

Policies endorsed by the 3,000 delegates showed that there is 
a ground-swell among the 1,350,000 members for more realistic action 
in politics, stronger protection of civil liberties, and less slavish ad- 


herence to a foreign policy which is harmful to both American and 
foreign workers. 


The program adopted during the six-day convention represents 
the first official declaration of policy by a labor organization since 
the election. It is a barometer reading of first-rate importance. This, 
and the fact that the UAW may now be the most influential union 
in the CIO under Walter Reuther as president of both organiza- 
tions, heightens the significance of the convention. Its importance 
is further enhanced by the fact that the political, foreign affairs, 
legislative, civil rights, and civil liberties policies adopted have an 
appeal to a wider audience than just the 16 million members of 
organized labor. 

The ten-point program for political action and the statement 
of policy on foreign affairs are departures from past UAW policy 
and, together with a strongly worded denunciation of the witch- 
hunt and witch-hunters, coincide with rising trends of thought 
throughout the country. It should be noted that the foreign affairs 
declaration was drawn up and approved before the sudden burgeon- 
ing of peace moves in the first week of April. 

The proposal for political action could mark the end of a long 
reliance on the Democratic Party—a reliance which was maintained 
even though that party, only slightly less under the control of Big 
Business than the Republican Party, has frequently betrayed labor 
and its allies on crucial issues. 
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Basic to the UAW plan is the belief that President Eisenhower’s 
election was a personal triumph and that “the American people in 
no sense repudiated the goals for human welfare and economic and 
social progress they have endorsed in the past twenty years.” Proof 
of this was seen in the narrow Republican majorities in the House 
and Senate, the low vote given Republican reactionaries McCarthy 
and Jenner, and the repudiation at the polls of other reactionaries 
such as Kem, Cain, and Ecton. 


Essentially, this is an expression of faith that the New Deal still 
lives in the hearts of millions of American voters, that a coalition 
of the forces and groups that once made up the New Deal can 
succeed in 1954 and 1956. This is the premise upon which the UAW 
now calls for labor, liberals, farmers, small businessmen, democratic 
Democrats and Republicans, minority groups, and others to unite 
and cooperate in an independent political action movement. The reso- 
lution states: “Out of this there can come a clear demarcation be- 
tween political parties standing for people and progress as opposed 
to a party representing property, privilege, and profits.” 


The belief was expressed that the end result of such an asso- 
ciation of like-minded groups and forces could be “a complete re- 
alignment of political parties in America.” 


Is this an outright declaration of a break with the Democratic 
Party, or is it a maneuver to force greater concessions from the 
Democratic Party with a return to the fold as the reward? There 
seemed to be an appeal to that party to reorganize itself and give 
labor the place it deserves in party councils. The resolution said: 

“We do not believe that the liberals will surrender the Democratic 
Party of Roosevelt, Truman, and Stevenson—its policies and ma- 
chinery, to enemies of majority rule. Such a surrender would mean 
political suicide in state after state that must be carried by the Dem- 
ocratic Party if it is to win the support of the majority of the 
American people in 1954 and 1956.” 

As a part of the action proposed, a national conference of labor, 
farm, and other groups in 1956 is to be called for the purpose of 
formulating liberal principles and policies which can be forced into 
“the platforms of the political parties.” This would indicate that the 
political resolution really implies something less than an independent 
political action movement looking eventually to “a complete realign- 
ment of political parties in America,” unless there is included the 
hope that the Dixiecrats and reactionaries will leave the Democratic 
Party and the Republican liberals, like Senator Morse, will join it. 

Whatever the end result, the important part of the new program 
is the attempt to set up immediately a coalition of local labor, work- 
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ing farmer, liberal, minority, and old New Deal adherents for “joint 
m™.itical action.” In line with this, tens of thousands of union officers, 
shop stewards, union representatives, and union members are asked 
to “study and familiarize themselves with federal, state, and local 
legislative issues, to discuss them at their union meetings, in the 
shop, in the home, and among their fellow citizens in every com- 
munity.” All this, theoretically, would be done in association and co- 
operation with labor’s natural allies, many of whom have complained 
in the past that organized labor is too “sectarian” and too little in- 
terested in the political and economic problems that face all citizens. 

The political program of the UAW, even though it falls short 
of the demand of some UAW local unions for a “labor party” or a 
“farmer labor party” or a “farmer-labor-liberal party,” could justify 
the fear that some of the more alert Republican spokesmen have 
expressed concerning a political reaction and setback—for them— 
in 1954 and 1956. The real danger to creation of the coalition 
planned is that some labor leaders who have luxuriated in the genial 
warmth of official White House recognition might make a deal with 
desperate Democrats. If, however, the barometer reading is accurate, 
the trend of the times understood, and the desire of the rank and 
file for a sharp break with the old political policy strong enough, 
the leaders will stay in line. It should not be forgotten that most con- 
vention resolutions represent a compromise between what the rank 
and file demands and what the union leadership believes is expedient 
at the moment. Thus, strong as some convention resolutions may be, 
they often fall short in some respects of the desires of the mem- 
bership. 


Action taken on the political front by the UAW, then, is a step 
forward and one that should appeal to many of the “lost tribes” of 
the New Deal, now wandering in the political wilderness. They are 
being picked off one by one—working farmers (not to be confused 
with “processors and insurance companies who farm the farmers”) ; 
white collar workers seduced by a fraudulent status that leaves them 
worse off than factory workers; liberals who run for cover when the 
witch-hunt bell tolls, and still it tolls for them; labor leaders who 
seek safety in pointing the finger at other labor leaders but find 
there is no safety; teachers, lawyers, writers, actors, scientists, gov- 
ernment and UN employees, the foreign born. They all need the 
protection and security that only political power can give. They 
might find it in the coalition that the UAW proposes. 

An even more significant shift in UAW policy occurred in the 
foreign relations field. The UAW leadership, after resisting similar 
resolutions introduced by local unions at the 1951 convention, en- 
dorsed one strongly criticizing certain aspects of our official foreign 
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policy and actions. It is now recognized that “a revolution is going 
on in the world—a revolution against poverty, human misery, eco- 
nomic exploitation, and political subjugation”; and, perhaps more 
important, it is recognized that “the Communists did not start this 
revolution.” The UAW, thus, has taken over the view that Justice 
William O. Douglas has been trying to get across to the American 
people for over a year. 


The wild and well-paid men of the China Lobby, whose political 
and other fortunes depend upon spreading the shooting war, are di- 
rectly challenged by the UAW’s foreign policy declaration which 
says that “the road to peace must be kept open” and that international 
controversies, like those in the economic field, must be settled by di- 
rect negotiations at the bargaining table. “Negotiation is not appease- 
ment,” says the UAW. Defense of the United Nations, condemnation 
of the Bricker Resolution as an attempt “to shut the door” on ne- 
gotiated settlements of international controversies, praise for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s refusal to repudiate international agreements, and 
criticism for his “immoral and unrealizable campaign promises” with 
respect to Korea are other features of the policy declaration. 


Attempts by the China Lobby and its spokesmen to enlist “the 
corrupt and discredited leadership of Chiang Kai-shek” and support 
“his hopeless attempts to reestablish himself as a leader of the 
Chinese people,” were strongly condemned. Secretary of State Dulles 
was criticized for his “apparent lack of understanding of the need 
for and purpose of economic assistance to underdeveloped countries.” 
This is being too kind to Dulles who speaks for financial and indus- 
trial groups in America whose last desire is that the underdeveloped 
countries should become truly “free” by becoming industrially self- 
sufficient. One of the strongest declarations in the resolution said: 


We must prove our belief in the right of all people to win 
freedom from despotism, whether it be imposed by other nations 
which bind them to colonial status, or by foreign corporations 
which extract their wealth without just recompense, or by their 
own ruling classes which monopolize their land and exploit 
their workers. 


Rank-and-file delegates gave this section strong support in floor 
discussion, One delegate said: “We have to align ourselves with the 
people of the rest of the world, not with the landlords or exploiters 
or any fascist dictatorships. We have to convince the people in the 
rest of the world we are different from the reactionary forces in this 
country.” Another delegate said: “We are fighting reaction here at 
home. I think that in the resolution we should sharply point out that 
we disagree with any alliances with reactionary forces abroad. We 
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are giving aid to France in suppressing the forces in Indo-China. We 
are making alliances with Franco and Chiang Kai-shek.” 

Thus, in the foreign relations field as well as in the domestic 
political field, a large section of labor is beginning to question the 
wisdom of blindly tying itself to policies which are planned and 
carried out by labor’s foes. 


In line with the growing revolt against the witch-hunt, the con- 
vention took a strong position on the subject of civil liberties. While 
the witch-hunt is still used and is useful within the labor movement 
itself to put down opposition and to raid rival labor organizations, 
the UAW pledged itself to “fight against the destruction of civil 
liberties by the rule of bigotry, suspicion, and fear.” Members of the 
union were urged to join with church leaders, educators, and par- 
ents to defends the schools “against the attack of unscrupulous in- 
vestigators.” Among these it named McCarthy, McCarran, Jenner, 
and Velde who “are helped by all who remain silent in the face 
of their attack.” Among those who remain silent are leaders of both 
parties who through “political cowardice” help the witch-hunters. 


The pretext for the rule of “fear and smear” and the erosion 
of due process is the fight against Communism. But, the UAW 
asserts : 


Our democratic way of life is the real object of this attack 
on civil liberties. In their lust for power at any price, these 
men care not what injury they do to the trust and mutual re- 
spect which bind a democratic society together and make it 
strong. Posing as the arch-enemies of Communism, they aid the 
Communist cause by throwing a cloud of suspicion around liberal 
ideas. By their rule of fear and smear they would compel all 
of us to speak, write, and think only what they think fit. They 
would make us afraid to join together in voluntary organizations 
to promote common purposes, They would invade the private 
world of each man’s beliefs and they would put the cold hand 
of repression upon freedom of conscience for which brave men 
and women came to this continent to convert a savage wilderness 
into a haven of human liberty. 


Action called for might have been stronger had there been time 
for adequate discussion from the floor. The civil liberties resolution 
was adopted in the closing hours of the convention, Amendment 
rather than repeal of the Smith Act, the McCarran Internal Security 
Act, and the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act was demanded on 
the mistaken theory that the violations of civil liberties involved in 
their application are only by-products of a laudable purpose to pro- 
tect security. The call to Congress to establish a code of practice 
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for investigating committees also overlooks the fact that the “fear 
and smear” technique with its refusal to accord witnesses due process 
is the real purpose of the McCarthy, McCarran, Jenner, and Velde 
hearings. 
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“ARE YOU, OR HAVE YOU EVER BEEN A DEMOCRAT?" 


What are the chances that the program to combat American 
reaction at home and abroad through effective independent political 
action can be carried out successfully? It took a depression to bring 
into being the political coalition known as the New Deal. Will it 
require another spectacular catastrophe to bring about the coalition 
which the UAW-CIO, along with a number of other labor organiza- 
tions and labor leaders, is now proposing? That is a difficult question 
to answer. But many of the individuals and groups in the labor 
movement and among labor’s natural allies have realized at least 
since 1947 that we are in a situation of “creeping” catastrophe and 
that something should be done about it. 

The pressure to do something about it in an effective political 
way, already strong, could become overwhelming in the event that 
an economic recession this year or next is accompanied by an inten- 
sified assault on wages and working conditions and particularly upon 
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the labor organizations that stand in the way of wage cuts and lay- 
offs, 

Since a setback to labor is the real goal of the witch-hunts and 
irresponsible use of the over-inflated “Communist” issue at home 
and abroad, such a development might serve to clear up some of the 
confusion that has paralyzed large sections of the labor movement. 
That confusion is illustrated by the fact that while many union mem- 
bers and leaders recognize that the “Communist” issue is used as a 
pretext to suppress civil liberties at home and to support reaction 
abroad, they seem unaware that it is also used within the labor 
movement to suppress opposition and dissent and to gain advantage 
over rival unions. 

Worsening economic conditions could be the lever to bring about 
this needed awareness and clear the way for the proposed political 
coalition that would oppose reaction in all fields. 





A formula sometimes hailed by socialists as the watch-word of 
a new order is Equality of Opportunity; but the phrase may express 
either of two distinct ideals. The opportunities which it is desired to 
equalise may be opportunities to rise; to get on; to exchange one po- 
sition for a succession of others; to climb, in the conventional meta- 
phor, the educational or economic ladder. Or they may be opportun- 
ities to lead a good life, in all senses of the term, whether one “rises” 
or not, The emphasis of the former interpretation of the phrase is on 
mobility. Its aim is the establishment of conditions which offer the 
maximum scope for individual self-advancement. The emphasis of 
the latter is on solidarity. ... The sentiment of the father who hopes 
—too often, as things are, with reason—that his son will follow any 
trade but his own illustrates the first view. The attitude of the work- 
er who refuses a foreman’s job because it would divide him from his 
mates illustrates the second... . 

Nothing could be more remote from socialist ideals than the 
competitive scramble of a society like the United States, which pays 
lip-service to equality, but means by it equal opportunities of becom- 
ing unequal. Our aim should be the opposite. It should be to effect 
a complete divorce between differences of pecuniary income and dif- 
ferences in respect of health, security, amenity of environment, cul- 
ture, social status and esteem. Personally I should wish, not only to 
destroy the connection existing to-day, but to reverse it, so as to make 
it contemptible to be rich and honourable to be poor. 


—R. H. Tawney, 1952 
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THE ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATION 
OF CHINA 


BY J. H. ROBERTSON 


China’s decision to speed large-scale industrialization is one of 
the major developments of our time. It is a most dramatic event 
considering that three-quarters of China’s population is still peasant, 
only recently emerged from thousands of years of feudal conditions. 
It is an undertaking of colossal proportions in view of the fact that 
three short years ago modernized industry represented a mere ten 
percent of China’s production. The objectives of the Five Year Plan 
are to give heavy industry the preponderant role in the economy’. 
Such a transformation of China will, of course, profoundly alter 
economic, political, and military relations not only in the Far East 
but on a world scale. The power of the socialist sector of humanity 
will be greatly enhanced; the impact on the “free world” will be in- 
calculable, hastening the isolation of American capitalism and under- 
mining its world base. 

The London Economist of January 3, 1953, dismisses China’s 
plan as a piece of “gallant impudence” in which “Mao reaches for 
the moon.” But a survey of China’s experience since 1949 and a study 
of certain features of her present position will show that the editors 
of this journal are being quite cavalier in the face of a daring but 
by no means utopian enterprise. 

China’s all-round reconstruction—the phase which laid the basis 
for her present constructive progress—was actually accomplished with 
a speed that surprised her own leadership. It was Mao Tse-tung’s 
estimate that agrarian reform, adjustment of existing industry and 
commerce, and large-scale reduction in government expenditure 
would “take about three years or a little longer” from the summer 
of 1950.? It took just about two years. 

Toward the close of 1952, agrarian reform had abolished feudal 
land relations in the entire country, except for some parts of the 
South and the Far West, among the national minorities, where the 
process is expected to be finished in 1953. Grain production exceeded 


J]. H. Robertson is the pen name of a Western journalist who has recently 
been in China. 


1 Notes will be found at the end of the article. 
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the highest prewar levels by 9 percent; China became self-sufficient 
in rice for the first time, and produced record amounts of cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and other commodities formerly imported. Though 
industrial production had fallen to 50 percent of capacity in 1949, 
three years later it exceeded the highest prewar records in every 
major field with the exception of coal, which was only a few points 
behind. Steel ingots were 55 percent above the best prewar year, 
petroleum 36 percent and cement 48 percent. The proportion of 
capital goods had grown from one-third of industrial production in 
1949 to 43.8 percent in 1952, but light industry also grew absolutely 
in response to the 25 percent rise in purchasing power which followed 
land reform and the growth of internal trade. Prices have been 
stabilized since 1950, and even reduced, while speculation has ended; 
internal trade has expanded two and a half times its 1950 volume 
in foodstuffs and consumers’ goods. The national budget, though 
allocating 50 percent of the government income to all phases of 
construction, was balanced in 1952—an unprecedented feat for 
China. Likewise foreign trade has been balanced for the first time 
in 73 years, with the total volume doubling in three years. 

Vast projects of irrigation, flood control, reforestation, railway 
building, and land reclamation are remaking the face of the nation-— 
ending the famine-flood cycle, opening interior communications, and 
unifying the country for the first time. An immense reorganization 
of the educational system is under way, rapidly abolishing illiteracy, 
and a drive for sanitation has basically improved the country’s 
health prospects. A great moral and political awakening has enrolled 
millions in the campaign against bureaucracy; and with the new 
marriage law, which guarantees free choice of husband and wife, 
child marriage and other feudal tyrannies are going. These are all 
achievements of rehabilitation. But in each development, the mold 
has been cast to make for an easier, more rapid transition to large- 
scale industrialization. 

China begins her task as a key member of the socialist alliance, 
that is, as an ally of countries which are rapidly expanding; and the 
most important ally, the Soviet Union, already is a highly developed 
industrial state. Hence China can make her “leap” on the basis of 
the most modern techniques. While embarking “late,” she is able to 
profit from the achievements and experience of powerful friends and 
also to avoid their mistakes. 

This is not to deny the usefulness of existing Chinese technologi- 
cal forms. The visitor to China is impressed by the way all earlier 
facilities are being employed to expand production, whether it be 
picks and shovels in the hands of twenty million peasants engaged 
in earth removal and irrigation, or the use of wagon carts (often 
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hand-drawn) in transport, or the exploitation of relatively outmoded 
spindles in some Shanghai textile mills. But the decisive thing is the 
laying down of new plant on the highest technological levels. 

For example, the new linen mill in Harbin, center of the flax- 
growing area, is practically automatic in its operations; it was 
equipped by Soviet engineering. At the new Fushun colliery, the 
thermal power plant is electrically controlled. At the Tatung coal 
mines in north China, Soviet mechanical cutters of the same design 
as those used in the Don basin have been installed; mechanical con- 
veyors and pneumatic drills are more and more the rule. In Taiyuan, 
Shansi province, a new complex of heavy machine-building plants 
of the most modern type has been opened. In the East China ad- 
ministrative area, of which Shanghai is the center, heavy steel rails, 
formerly imported from abroad, are now being produced; so are 
alloy steels, heavy generators and transformers, X-ray tubes, and 
every variety of electrical device. Fourteen state and jointly owned 
state-private enterprises recently made public their plan to increase 
production this year by 87 percent over 1952; among the goods to 
be produced are “big steam turbines, high-speed Diesel engines, 
modern ore-dressing machines, precision machine tools, and heavy 
cranes.””* 

While the Northeast (Manchuria), supplying half of China’s in- 
dustrial production, and the Shanghai region with one quarter more, 
are being expanded, something entirely new is also taking place. 
Maximum encouragement is being given to the growth of local in- 
dustry, based on the rise of peasant purchasing power and the new 
network of communications. Further, determined measures are being 
taken to disperse heavy industrial development into the Northwest 
and the Southwest where new sources of raw materials are being 
systematically explored. One recent report says: “Big complex modern 
factories are being >uilt [in the Northwest] with the aim of trans- 
forming this area into one of China’s industrial bastions.”* Thus in- 
dustrial development will profit by economies in transport because 
of proximity to raw materials and potential markets: industry will 
also have a truly national character even though the rate of growth 
in the older centers will increase. 

This is also the meaning of the special attention being paid by 
the newly formed Ministry of Geology to coal, iron, and petroleum 
resources in the Northwest, in Szechuan province, and in the Far 
West (Sinkiang). New railway lines now link Peking and hence the 
Northeast with Shensi province, and they drive west to Lanchow 
from which a spur is being extended to Sinkiang. At the same time, 
the line goes southwards from Tienshui to meet the northward ex- 
tension of the Chengtu-Chungking railway which has just opened 
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the very rich province of Szechuan. Road building and river dredging 
follow a similar pattern and purpose. 

China is concentrating on the staples of heavy industry such as 
coal, iron, copper, sulphur, and heavy chemicals. But she has an 
abundance of nonferrous metals such as tin, manganese, antimony, 

and tungsten. There is great significance to the connection between 
nonferrous metallurgy and the vast water conservation projects now 
making great strides. The control of the Yangtze, Huai, Yellow, 
and Pearl rivers has an obvious impact on agriculture; but every- 
thing is being built with an eye to hydroelectric development. China’s 
immense rivers, flowing from great heights and through deep gorges 
across almost all major provinces, lend themselves admirably to elec- 
tric power exploitation. This was long ago recognized in plans drawn 
up by the American engineer, John W. Savage, for the Yangtze. Now 
the Jenhochi dams on the upper Huai are being equipped with power 
generators; the Kuanting reservoir not far from Peking is intended to 
help control the Yungting river and to supply water to Peking. It 
will also have generators capable of satisfying all the lighting and 
industrial needs of China’s capital, even when that city is enlarged 
within fifteen years to seven times its present area and almost four 
times its current population. With power and nonferrous metallurgy, 
China is heading for what Lewis Mumford calls the “neotechnic 
age.” It goes without saying that an advanced heavy technology 
will be necessary for the industrial use of atomic power; there is no 
reason to suppose that China will be backward in this respect when 
the time comes. 

Some of the knottiest problems in industrializing a country lie in 
the relationship between agriculture and light industry on the one 
hand and heavy industry on the other. Without heavy industry the 
independent reproduction of fixed capital is not possible; on the 
other hand, the growth of living standards depends on agrarian 
yields and light industry. In China’s case, she needs to export products 
of agriculture and consumers’ goods to pay for certain raw materials, 
such as rubber, and for her heavy machine goods. How is China 
dealing with these problems? 

Of course, the center of gravity in her Five Year Plan is heavy 
industry.* Kao Kang, formerly chairman of the Northeast Adminis- 
trative Area and now head of the State Planning Commission, has 
said flatly: “We are opposed to the theory of so-called balanced 
development.” Li Chen, in Peoples China, February 1, 1953 writes: 
“The national plan of large-scale economic construction gives to 
heavy industry, with engineering and machine building at its core, 
priority over light industry producing consumers’ goods. Otherwise, 
there would be no possibility of independently replacing and produc- 
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ing industrial equipment and of expanding the production of indus- 
try, either heavy or light.” 

The experience of the Northeast is instructive because that area 
has been the pilot-plant of Chinese development, having had a sub- 
stantial base to begin with and having been liberated earlier. Here 
the 1952 investment in basic industrial construction was 225 percent 
above that of 1951, four-fifths of which was in heavy industry; 30 
percent was in entirely new construction. This is certainly the pattern 
of the future. 

But what will happen in agriculture and light industry in the 
meantime? China’s great strides in agriculture since 1949 are attribut- 
able to three factors: the increase of peasant cultivators resulting 
from the abolition of landlords as a class; the rapid growth of mutual 
aid teams and other forms of cooperation so that agricultural labor 
is now 25 to 40 percent organized in the South and 60 to 80 percent 
in the North; and relatively elementary improvements such as better 
selection of seeds, deeper plowing, close planting, irrigation, flood 
control, the first introduction of chemical fertilizers and insecticides. 
However, the mechanization of agriculture has only barely begun. 
In some areas, steel-tipped plows are now being introduced; and the 
plan calls for horse-drawn mechanical equipment in the Northeast. 
China has only a dozen collective farms, still experimental, and 
some 4,000 agricultural cooperatives and 2,000 state farms of varying 
size. In other words, even before heavy industrialization, on which 
collective agriculture depends, it is possible to envisage large in- 
creases in yields by the elementary use of machinery and the simpler 
forms of rationalization. Hence there are not likely to be shortages of 
foodstuffs or any great strain between this sector of production and 
the rapid urbanization and heavy construction. 

Secondly, China has a highly developed and widely dispersed 
handicraft industry, inherited from precapitalist times. Many cities 
suffered little destruction or were rapidly rebuilt during the long 
years of war; the decisive battles of liberation were fought in the 
countryside. As a result, a large part of the technical and managerial 
staffs remained intact and productive forces were conserved. 

The People’s Government has encouraged the growth of artisan 
cooperatives—there are now 2,600 of them—which buy and sell 
through the well-developed purchasing and sales cooperatives that 
already serve one-fourth of the population. Private enterprise, es- 
pecially in light industry, has been deliberately fostered with loans, 
relatively high profit rates, and allocations of materials. In eight 
major cities, private enterprises increased by 92,000 or 27 percent 
in the years 1950 to 1951, and the total value of their production 
rose by 70 percent.® A survey of Shanghai’s light industry reports 
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the doubling of business turnover from 1950 to 1952; of the 1,400 


products in a recent exhibition, which used to be imported, most 
are now made locally.’ 


There is no indication of any reversal of this trend. On the con- 
trary, light industry plays an important role in supplying heavy in- 
dustry; China’s living standards have been so low and the needs of 
the export trade are such that light industry has a promising future. 
It is already, for example, so well developed in Shanghai—a city of 
a kind that no other country building socialism possessed to begin 
with—that it needs little diversion of plant to maintain it. It is 
significant that China’s planners also speak of solving “the problem 
of workers’ living quarters within three to five years.” In the North- 
east, building is being mechanized and prefabrication introduced. 


We can thus conclude that while the rate of improvement of 
living standards may not be as swift in the future as it has been 
up to now, there will be a steady absolute growth, satisfied by handi- 
crafts and light industry and by rising agricultural productivity. In 
China’s case, since it already has a certain level of development, this 
process need not compete unduly with heavy industrialization. 

Two questions arise at this point. How can China expect to 
accumulate adequate capital? And where will she get the necessary 
trained personnel? 


With respect to capital accumulation, Kao Kang has said that 
“the internal accumulation of industry is the primary source of our 
industrial upbuilding.” China is not relying on “Point Four,” and 
foreign investment is part of her past, not her future. Behind this 
development lies a multiple process. All Chinese industrial operations 
have been shifted to a cost-accounting basis during the past year. 
The older system whereby the state supplied raw materials for pro- 
cessing, disregarding costs and profit, has been superseded at this 
early stage by strict attention to costs and the most rapid possible 
turnover of capital. Last April, Sung Shao-wen, Secretary General 
of the Government’s Commission on Financial and Economic Affairs, 
said that all state enterprises were expected to cut operating costs 
by 6 to 10 percent in 1952.* There is every indication that this was 
achieved. 


One of last year’s major campaigns was directed against cor- 
ruption, waste, and bureaucracy in all enterprises: this produced vast 
savings. There has also been a great increase of productivity by the 
“patriotic production emulation” drive in which workers personally 
pledge increased results. And there has been a tidal wave of proposals 
for labor-saving devices, innovations, and new inventions in every 
field. Eighty percent of all workers and employees were involved 
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in this competition in 1952. Of 400,000 proposals for innovations 
made since 1949, no fewer than 241,000 were considered worth 
while and were put into effect. More than 86,000 “model workers” 
have been named in industry alone. 


Some idea of the order of increased efficiency can be seen in 
coal mining, where daily output per worker rose from .33 tons in 
1949 to .62 tons in 1952.® In the same period, the average textile 
worker increased the number of spindles tended from 250 to 800. 
Whereas one weaver formerly tended four ordinary looms, he now 
tends 24. The weaver operating ten automatic looms in the past 
now handles 32. There has been a four to fivefold increase in ma- 
chine tool efficiency, and it is reported that “the working efficiency 
of blast furnaces in China is approaching that of the Soviet Union.”*® 
On top of all this, the Chinese working people have responded re- 
markably to calls for extra effort. In the Northeast, in the second 
half of 1952, they produced over and above all plans the equivalent 
of 8 million tons of grain, which is half the total 1951 output of 
that area. 


A second and vital factor in capital formation is of a different 
order: it lies in China’s trading relations. While supplying her cus- 
tomers with foodstuffs, raw materials, and minerals produced by 
labor that would not in any case take much part in the formation 
of fixed capital, China receives strategic goods and heavy capital 
equipment from the Soviet Union and other allies. Such goods form 
an immediate basis for further capital goods development. Whereas 
these countries only shared to the extent of 26 percent in China’s 
foreign trade in 1950, they now represent 72 percent, within the 
scope of a doubled volume. 

Finally, China’s system of direct government income has been 
reorganized. It has been said that under the Kuomintang less than 
a third of the taxes collected ever reached the revenue offices. The 
virtual disappearance of corruption is thus a great economic advan- 
tage; the peasant, formerly paying the equivalent of thirty million 
tons of grain to the landlord, is today willingly paying his taxes. 
Excise taxation on the turnover of consumers’ goods is another im- 
portant element. Personal income taxes begin at a relatively high 
bracket, but they bring important yields with the rise of incomes, 
especially of the industrial and commercial classes. And the govern- 
ment-owned Peoples Bank now accounts for 90 percent of all bank- 
ing operations; acting jointly with private interests, the Peoples Bank 
controls 99 percent of all credit. Though interest rates have been 
reduced, the total sums garnered are appreciable, All the above 
factors, taken together, indicate that China’s capital accumulation 
problem is in hand. 
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With respect to skilled manpower and engineering and technical 
personnel, China certainly has serious worries, but there are also 
compensating factors. In the first place, the supply of relatively un- 
skilled manpower is enormous. 


A great deal of rural and semi-rural labor is going into con- 
struction which is an important auxiliary of heavy industry develop- 
ment. Twenty million peasants, part and full time, on irrigation 
works is an example. Railway building, road building, many phases 
of housing and industrial construction, draw on this type of man- 
power; and its very quantity becomes a qualitative factor, replacing 
heavy machinery. Moreover, in these vast projects, in which men 
learn to cooperate, a general upgrading of skills is taking place. 
Peasants are being prepared to become workers. 


Secondly, Soviet technical assistance is an element of great sig- 
nificance. Every report on bridge building, on refurbishing of exist- 
ing machine industry, reorganization of timber supplies, or other de- 
velopmental projects, mentions the help of Soviet engineers. There 
are probably several thousand of them. At the transfer of the 
Chinese Changchun railway from Soviet control at the end of De- 
cember, 1952, Premier Chou En-lai decorated 1,300 Soviet technicians 
who were reported to have trained 20,000 Chinese cadres. In general, 
Soviet help has two long-range characteristics. At the same time that 
it is capable of installing the most modern equipment it also adapts 
itself to specific local conditions: for example, expensive piles and 
steel girders in bridge and small dam construction are dispensed with 
in favor of readily available home-produced materials. In the second 
place, Soviet engineers not only contribute their own technical skill, 
they also impart their techniques to the Chinese. China thus becomes 
less dependent on outside help while getting more of it. 


Training personnel, however, remains a serious problem, and 
a series of simultaneous measures are grappling with it. With the 
formation of a separate Ministry of Higher Education, distinct from 
general education, all technical institutes have been reorganized. It 
is estimated that 30,000 engineers will be graduated in three to four 
years’ time. The emphasis in the institutions of higher learning as a 
whole is upon industry. Of 28,000 graduates last summer, 16,000 
went into construction, while 12,000 went into mines and factories. 
Great attention is being paid to vocational training, and to part-time 
and short-term courses for existing personnel, No fewer than a mil- 
lion men and women, presently engaged in production, have been 
taken out for such courses. 


The emphasis in China today is on specialization. The peasant 
lad who learns to fly a jet-fighter, whether he understands the overall 
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physics or technology of the plane or not, is symptomatic. The scope 
of the programs can be seen from the objective of producing two and 
a half million technicians, teachers, and qualified personnel in the 
Five Year Plan period, which is equivalent to the present size of the 
industrial working class. 


Another problem is the mobility of manpower. Population move- 
ments are not new to China, though in the past they have been as- 
sociated with the pressures of famine and disaster. Today there is a 
nation-wide volunteering for migration to the newer areas. The Kor- 
ean war provided an example and gave an impetus to this process. 
The national pride and enthusiasm which the construction plans 
arouse will certainly add to it. 


A final determinant of China’s economic prospects is her inter- 
national position. At first sight, the main fact which stands out is 
that China is at war. She must expect and plan for a period of in- 
tense, desperate efforts by American imperialism to hamper and 
physically interfere with her industrialization. Obviously, measures of 
defense will subtract from the energies that would otherwise go to 
peaceful development. 


On the other hand, the experience of two years shows that the 
mobilization of China’s millions in the campaign “to aid Korea and 
resist American aggression,” as it is called here, has released tremen- 
dous creative energies. Even the London Economist states that “there 
is an element of truth” in Chou En-lai’s declaration that the war and 
the construction can go on simultaneously. China has not been 
weakened by the war; if anything, there has been a net gain in all 
phases of productive life over and above the necessary diversion of 
resources. 

The economic blockade, which in fact spurred China’s autono- 
mous growth, is clearly breaking down. The first big breach was the 
five-year rubber-for-rice contract with Ceylon in December 1952; 
other Far Eastern nations may soon follow suit. Trade with Japan, 
despite the absence of political ties, is developing, as is trade with 
Western Germany, Britain, and even Latin America. China is not 
isolated, either from the peoples of the world or from governments. 
It is a sign of the weakness of the American position that nations 
such as India, Burma, Pakistan, Indonesia, and the Scandinavian 
countries, which formally endorse the United Nations action in 
Korea, nevertheless consider it necessary to maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with Peking. 

Fundamental to China’s favorable position, however, is the 
strength of the socialist alliance of which she is a member, and in 
particular the treaty of alliance and mutual assistance with the 
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Soviet Union. This treaty gives basic protection to China. Its guar- 
antee is as powerful, even while inactive, as it would be if it had 
to be enforced. The fact that China is a member of the Socialist 
market, contributing to its power and sharing in its advantages, is 
a key element in her prospects. 

“The industrialization of such a big country with the biggest 
population in the world,” says one of China’s planning experts, Hsueh 
Mu-chiao, “must necessarily take a comparatively long time.”** But, 
as this analysis has shown, such a transformation may indeed be 
more swift than is generally realized. Peoples China is not an “ex- 
periment,” as used to be said of the Soviet Union. It is a major 
reality, a going concern and a growing one, too. 


1 Li Chen, Peoples China, February 1, 1953. 
2 Speech to the third plenary session of the Seventh Congress, Communist 
Party of China. 

3 Daily News Release, January 23, 1953. 

4 Daily News Release, November 24, 1952. 

5 Chou En-lai’s report to the National Committee of the Peoples Political 
Consultative Conference on February 4 gives figures for the 1953 plan, 
providing for 23 percent increases of steel ingots over 1952, 17 percent for 
soda, 42 percent for petroleum, 27 percent for power, 39 percent for copper, 
34 percent for machine tools. The overall range is about 25 percent for 
heavy goods and 10 to 15 percent for light industry products. 

6 Hsueh Mu-chiao, New China’s Economic Achievements, pp. 281-282. 

7 Lai Jo-yu, general secretary All China Federation of Labor, Ibid. 

8 Peoples China, April 1, 1952. 

9 Economic Affairs, Peoples China, November 1, 1952. 

10 Ibid. 


11 New China’s Economic Achievements, p. 285. 





HEADLINES 
STOCK LIST BREAKS ON PEACE FEELERS 
‘War Babies’ Lead the Market Lower in 
Sharpest Drop Since October, 1951 
—New York Times, March 31, 1953 


REDS’ PEACE FEELERS SEND MARKET INTO SHARP DIP 
—New York Herald Tribune, March 31, 1953 


LONDON STOCKS DIP ON PEACE OUTLOOK 
—New York Times, April 6, 1953 
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Reactions to the New Korean Peace Offer 


Premier Chou En-lai of China, on March 30, 1953, offered to 
exchange sick and wounded prisoners of the Korean War. In addi- 
tion he said: “It is our view that the time should be considered ripe 
for settling the entire question of prisoners of war in order to insure 
the cessation of hostilities in Korea and to conclude the armistice 
agreement.” To this end, Chou proposed that both parties to the 
negotiations in Korea “should undertake to repatriate immediately 
after the céssation of hostilities all those prisoners of war in their 
custody who insist upon repatriation and to hand over the remaining 
prisoners of war to a neutral state so as to insure a just solution to 
the question of their repatriation.” 

Premier Chou’s statement was premised on the assumption that 
people all over the world are eager to end the Korean War and that 
the only obstacle standing in the way of a cease-fire and an overall 
settlement is the question of prisoner repatriation. “Because the ter- 
mination of the bloody war in Korea and the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question are bound up with the question of the peace 
and security of the people of the Far East and the world, we take 
this new step . . . which is in complete accord with the vital interests 
of the peoples whose sons are fighting on both sides in Korea and 
is also in complete accord with the fundamental interests of the 
people of the whole world.” 

With this statement, the governments of North Korea and of 
China virtually endorsed the Indian repatriation proposals, which had 
the support of the United States, and thus broke the log-jam which 
had been holding up negotiations in Korea. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov issued a statement on April 1 
in which “the Soviet Government expresses its full solidarity” with 
the Korean-Chinese offer. Molotov added: “The Soviet government 
also expresses confidence that this proposal will be correctly under- 
stood by the government of the United States of America.” 

Continuing, Molotov called attention to previous Soviet efforts 
to end hostilities in Korea, particularly to Stalin’s reply to Nehru 
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in July, 1950, and Malik’s radio broadcast in June, 1951. He added: 
“There can be no doubt that the peoples of the whole world. . . 
will welcome this proposal with warm sympathy and offer it full 
support.” The Soviet Government “recognizes the entire fairness of 
this proposal . . . and is prepared to cooperate fully in its realization. 
Naturally the United Nations could do more as regards an armistice 
in Korea if it were to include legal representatives of China and 
Korea.” 

Britain’s reply to the Chou offer was equally cordial. Prime 
Minister Churchill was cheered in the House of Commons when 
he said that the move “seems to provide a basis on which the armis- 
tice negotiations can be usefully resumed.” Churchill added: “These 
developments, if not spoiled, certainly constitute a considerable event,” 
and seem to offer a new hope for a solution of the prisoners-of-war 
difficulty and for a cessation of the fighting in Korea for which 
Britain and its allies “have striven so earnestly and so long.” 

Reactions in the United States were of a different order. Prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange fell sharply when the Chou offer 
was announced. State Department officials were sceptical or noncom- 
mittal. The most emphatic declaration came from Lincoln White, 
State Department press officer on April 1. A reporter commented to 
Mr. White that “most of the initiative” in the peace moves seems 
to have come from the Soviet-Communist side, and asked whether 
the United States was prepared to match this initiative. “I would 
like to hit that conception just as hard in the head as I can,” White 
answered. “Let us take Korea, for instance. Our people have been 
out there for . . . almost two years, trying to get a just and human- 
itarian settlement of that problem.” White then mentioned Germany 
and Austria and went on: “When you say the Russians are taking 
initiative it is just utter nonsense. We have been pressing and pressing 
and pressing for a solution of these problems and if they [the Com- 
munists] suddenly come along and indicate that they are willing to 
consider what we have put up for years, I will be damned if I 
can see where that is Russian initiative.” (New York Times, April 2.) 

Hanson W. Baldwin, writing from Washington in the Times of 
April 3 notes caution and some alarm in the Pentagon: “Cuts in 
the defense budget already are being planned in Washington; a truce 
might encourage even deeper cuts. And in Europe, where the fate 
of the projected European Army and the future of German rearma- 
ment already is in doubt, the whole structure of the ‘Grand Alliance’ 
might be shaken.” Mr. Baldwin quotes an unnamed man, presumably 
in the Pentagon: “If there is a truce now under present conditions, 
the United States will have lost the first great campaign it has ever 
lost.” 
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President Eisenhower, on April 2, was reported as saying that 
in dealing with Russia and Communist China he was prepared to 
let bygones be bygones and to “take at face value any offer made 
to us until it was proved not to be worthy of being so taken.” The 
President added that he had “the hope that this exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners would be quickly accepted and, certainly 
to his mind, that would be a clear indication that deeds, rather than 
frustrating words and conversations were now to come into vision. 
That was something that every right thinking human person would 
welcome very heartily.” Rather than speculate on the motivation be- 
hind this offer, “this government stood prepared to meet every honest 
advance, and in this instance it had been trying to arrange this for 
a long, long time.” (Transcript of press conference, New York 
Times, April 3.) 

Foreign Minister Molotov stands warmly behind the North Kor- 
ean-Chinese peace offer. Prime Minister Churchill welcomes the over- 
ture and Parliament cheers. The State Department carps, criticizes, 
and shies off indignantly at the suggestion that anyone outside the 
United States is working for peace. President Eisenhower suspends 


judgment but is prepared to deal with any offer made in good faith 
and backed by deeds. 


There is a very real sense in which the Chou proposal and the 
responses of the spokesmen for the Soviet Union, Britain, and the 
United States symbolize the various reactions to the Korean military 
struggle and the trend in recent world events. The war in Korea has 
been expensive for China and devastating for Korea. The Soviet 
Union took a terrible mauling in the war of 1941-1945, Britain’s 
economy was shattered, and her empire crumbled under the losses 
imposed by military action from 1939 to 1945. The United States, 
on the other hand, increased its gross national product from $126 
billion in 1941 to $346 billion in 1952, nearly trebled its national 
income ($104 billion in 1941, $290 billion in 1952), fattened on a 
dozen consecutive years of war-based prosperity (1940-1953), came 
out of the struggle top dog among Western powers, and proceeded 
to set up a postwar arms economy to which the Korean War gave a 
much needed shot in the arm. In Moscow and London, the Chou 
proposal offered a peace hope. To Washington, it presented a peace 
question mark; while New York took it as a peace threat. 


Stevenson, Peking, and Formosa 


Late in March, Adlai Stevenson was reported, after a two-day 
visit to Formosa, as being convinced that the island is an “essential 
part of the Pacific defense of the free world.” He found conditions 
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on Formosa “splendid and encouraging.” “Everything I have seen 
or heard indicates conspicuous improvement.” Formosa is “a labora- 
tory demonstration of better government and a healthy economic 
set-up” which “can be the most important historical accomplishment 
of many years if not many centuries in the Far East.” 


T. F. Tsiang, Formosan representative in the United Nations, 
contributed an article to an America and China symposium in The 
New Leader of February 16, 1953. Tsiang writes that “the darkest 
moment of my life was the Spring of 1950, when Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Denmark . . . accorded dip- 
lomatic recognition to the Chinese Communist puppet regime in 
Peking.” Instead of recognizing Peking, Tsiang continues, NATO 
as an organization should provide Formosa with “enough naval and 
air power, in addition to its present land power, so that Free China 
can independently invade and liberate the mainland.” 


Tsiang backed up this suggestion with the following argument: 


China’s position in the Far East is comparable to the po- 
sition of Germany in Europe. Concede Germany to Communism 
and we will lose Europe. Accept the Communist regime in China 
as an accomplished fact and we concede inevitably the whole of 
the Far East, no matter how much we might try to do in Korea, 
Indo-China, and Malaya. Without the recovery of mainland 
China, containment of Communism in Asia is impossible. 

We believe that an independent offensive on the part of 
my government will be welcomed by our fellow countrymen on 
the mainland. Such an offensive will not be in the nature of 
“conquest” of mainland China by the “island of Formosa.” What 
it will mean is that eight million Chinese on Formosa will go 
to the mainland to help the 450 million Chinese there to over- 
throw the Communist yoke which they themselves wish to over- 
throw. 


Tsiang’s argument is an oblique approach to the position re- 
peatedly taken by Chiang Kai-shek’s backers that another general 
war is necessary to enable the Chinese Nationalists to re-establish 
themselves in China and on the mainland of Asia. The “independent 
offensive” which Tsiang advocates would be the opening campaign 
of such a general war. 

For years Chiang and the Chinese Nationalists were in control 
of large sections of China. “In their last years of power” writes The 
New Leader, which is backing Tsiang’s proposal, “they were para- 
lyzed by corruption.” Jack Belden in his China Shakes the World, 
Anna Louise Strong in The Chinese Conquer China, and Charles P. 
Fitzgerald in Revolution in China, leave no doubt that Nationalist 
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corruption was outdone by Nationalist cruelty, oppression, inefficiency, 
injustice, and subserviency to landlords, moneylenders, and business 
men. If ever a political leadership was repudiated by a popular up- 
rising, it was the Chinese Nationalists, yet today the powerful China 
lobby in Washington, and men like Adlai Stevenson, Secretary of 
State Dulles, and President Eisenhower, are preparing the Nationalists 
in Formosa, with its eight millions of people, to overthrow the Peking 
Government with its 450 million. It is as though a European power 
were proposing that a rebel remnant on Long Island invade and 
take over the United States. 


Anti-Communism and Pro-Imperialism 


General Mark Clark, United Nations Commander in Korea, re- 
turned to Tokyo on March 26 after a ten day visit to Manila, Indo- 
China, Hong Kong, and Formosa. These four areas, like Japan, 
Korea, and Malaya, are outposts of Anglo-French-American economic 
interests and military power, or else are being fought for by British, 
French, and United States military forces. 

General Clark, like many of his fellow militarists, believes that 
the conflict areas of Asia should be consolidated. The New York 
Times of March 27 quotes Clark: 


I feel that affairs in the Far East, as far as they are con- 
cerned with combating Communism should be carefully coordin- 
ated, and the fact that I say they should be does not mean 
they are not being coordinated as far as my government is con- 
cerned. . . . We cannot separate the wars in Korea and Indo- 
China and the situation here, in Hong Kong, in the Philippines, 
and other places. They are all tied together. They most cer- 
tainly should be coordinated and I believe they are being. 


Remarks of this nature have created alarm in Paris as well as 
in London, not because France and Britain would not welcome as- 
sistance in their costly efforts to hold reluctant and intractable Asians 
in imperial thraldom, but because such a move might be interpreted 
as a united imperial effort to retain economic and military footholds 
in Asia and might unite all Asia in a crusade to drive western prof- 
iteers and exploiters from the continent. 


Chester Bowles and the Connecticut Yankee 


Few United States political leaders have made more consistent 
efforts to understand India than Chester Bowles, who is retiring as 
ambassador to that country. Bowles has visited widely in India, mak- 
ing observations, comments, and suggestions. He seems to be well 
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liked by the Indians and to have developed a warm friendship for 
the country and its people. 


Before leaving India, Bowles suggested that (1) the United 
States should cover the deficit of $600 to $700 million in the present 
Indian Five Year Plan. (2) Indians should not refer to the present 
world conflicts as a “struggle between two power blocs each bent on 
world domination,” because the United States has no such idea as 
world domination. “Hence any implied charge of a ‘plague on both 
your houses’ seems to us not only unwarranted but dangerously un- 
realistic.” (5) Expressions of admiration for Red China by “ardently 
non-Communist Indians” are unwarranted and un-Gandhian. (4) 
It would be helpful if India would continue to promote a total truce 
plan for Korea and a total peace plan for Asia. In a word, Indians 
should realize with President Eisenhower that the United States and 
its allies have monopolized the light of the world, leaving the Com- 
munists in outer darkness. 


Evidently Bowles is somewhat like the Connecticut Yankee who 
spent some time in King Arthur’s court. He has excellent ideas, but 
they are far removed from the life of an Asian country which has 
matured politically to a level on which the Communist Party is 
leading in some Indian areas and is the second or opposition party 
in the country as a whole. 


Soviet Imperialism? 


“Soviet imperialism” is a term used officially and unofficially 
in the United States to describe the relation between the Soviet 
Union and its neighbors. Does the course of events justify this usage? 

Take, as one example, the Soviet-Chinese trade pact announced 
in Moscow on March 25, 1953, under which China will provide the 
Soviet Union with light metals, rice, vegetable oil, oil seeds, meat, 
tobacco, tea, fruits, wool, jute, raw silk, silk textiles, leather goods, 
and other products. 

At first reading, this list—with the exception of light metals, silk 
textiles, and leather goods—comprises raw materials and food, that 
is, the typical items sent by a colony to a mother country. On its 
face, such a transaction, from the Chinese side, might be called 
colonial. 

Now read the list of what the Soviet Union agrees to send to 
China: assistance in constructing electric power stations, and equip- 
ment for metallurgical, mining, machine construction, and chemical 
industries. Instead of sending China manufactured consumer goods, 
which is the typical imperial-colonial swap, the Soviet Union is 
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supplying the means of industrializing China, and thus making the 
country self-sufficient in manufactures. This is quite contrary to typical 
imperial-colonial policy. 


The Russian-Chinese trade agreement lacks the characteristics 
of imperialism-colonialism. Instead, it looks like international economic 
planning and cooperation. 


Britain and European Federation 


The “basic law of interdependence” demands unity among the 
free peoples, said President Eisenhower in his January 20 Inaugural 
Address. “So are we persuaded by necessity and by belief that the 
strength of all free peoples lies in unity, their danger in discord. To 
produce this unity, to meet the challenge of our time, destiny has 
laid upon our country the responsibility of the free world leader- 
ship.” 

General Eisenhower, as commander of allied forces in the recent 
war and as coordinator of the proposed army for Western Europe, 
found the unity problem baffling. There were various forces resisting 
unity. Perhaps the most persistent centers in Great Britain. 

Britain has successfully opposed European economic and political 
coordination and unification for centuries. British opposition has been 
based on two simple propositions: (1) European unification, exclud- 
ing Britain, would establish on the continent an economic and political 
area of overwhelming power that Britain could not match. A con- 
tinent divided, however, can be ruled by a strong, well-knit, purpose- 
ful, and resourceful Britain. (2) European unification, including 
Britain, would reduce the British to the position of one among a 
dozen members of such a European federation. As long as Britain 
can retain her dominant position in the British Commonwealth and 
in the Sterling Bloc, she remains a world power, occupied with 
affairs far more universal than the provincial issues confronting 
Western Europe. 


Time and again Secretary Acheson and ECA Administrator Paul 
Hoffman urged the paramount importance of European integration. 
Secretary Dulles, on his recent trip to Western European capitals, 
underscored the same urgency. Despite Washington’s behests and 
demands, however, Britain has rejected inclusion in a united Europe. 

Speaking before the Foreign Policy Association in New York 
on March 12, 1953, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden declared that 
“the British people are with you as loyal comrades in the world 
struggle for peace and freedom.” After citing examples of cooperation 
in Asia and Europe, Eden continued: “Now you will have seen that 
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there is one thing we have not done and cannot do. We are not 
prepared to join a European federation.” 


A year earlier (on January 11, 1952) at Columbia University, 
Eden referred to “the frequent suggestion that the United Kingdom 
should join a Federation on the continent of Europe. That is some- 
thing we know in our bones we cannot do. . . . Britain’s interests 
lie far beyond the continent of Europe.” If Britain should join such 
a Federation, “we should be no more than some millions of people 
living on an island off the continent of Europe.” 


There is another fact which must not be forgotten. Through 
four centuries, Britain, as a power outside Europe, has repeatedly 
organized and mobilized coalitions of weaker powers and used them 
to destroy a Spanish, Dutch, French, or German regime which had 
become dangerously strong. Today there is an overwhelmingly strong 
power upon whose shoulders “destiny has laid the responsibility of 
world leadership.” If she runs true to form, Britain sooner or later 
will form a coalition of the lesser powers to liquidate this new world 
menace. When the British respond to the call of destiny and assume 
this responsibility they will wish to be unhampered by regional com- 
mitments in Western Europe. 


WHERE WE STAND 


BY THE EDITORS 


During the early years of the 20th century the subject of socialism 
was widely and eagerly discussed in the United States. Eugene V. 
Debs, socialist candidate for president, polled close to 1,000,000 votes 
in 1912—the equivalent of approximately 3,000,000 votes in the 
1948 election. The popular interest in socialism was reflected in an 
enormous sale of socialist literature. The Appeal to Reason, a weekly, 
had a circulation of more than 300,000 for several years; pamphlets 
by Oscar Ameringer were reprinted in editions of hundreds of thou- 
sands; books by Bellamy, Upton Sinclair, and Jack London ranked 
with the best-sellers of the day. 

This widespread interest in socialism has declined to such an 
extent that today it would probably not be an exaggeration to say 
that for the great majority of Americans “socialism” is little more 
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than a dirty word. This is an extraordinary situation because it oc- 
curs at the very moment that a large proportion of the rest of the 
world is moving toward socialism at an unprecedentedly rapid 
rate. It is a deeply disturbing situation because there are still many 
Americans who believe with us that, in the long run, socialism will 
prove to be the only solution to the increasingly serious economic 
and social problems that face the United States. 


It is because we hold firmly to this belief that we are founding 
Monthly Review, an independent magazine devoted to analyzing, 
from a socialist point of view, the most significant trends in domestic 
and foreign affairs. 


By “socialism” we mean a system of society with two funda- 
mental characteristics: first, public ownership of the decisive sectors 
of the economy and, second, comprehensive planning of production 
for the benefit of the producers themselves. 

The possibility and workability of such a system of society are 
no longer open to doubt. Socialism became a reality with the intro- 
duction of the first Five Year Plan in Soviet Russia in 1928; its 
power to survive was demonstrated by the subsequent economic 
achievements of the USSR during the °30s and finally, once and 
for all, in the war against Nazi Germany. These facts—and they are 
facts which no amount of wishful thinking can conjure away—give 
to the USSR a unique importance in the development of socialism 
and in the history of our time. 





We find completely unrealistic the view of those who call them- 
selves socialists, yet imagine that socialism can be built on an inter- 
national scale by fighting it where it already exists. This is the road 
to war, not to socialism. On the other hand, we do not accept the 
view that the USSR is above criticism simply because it is socialist. 
We believe in, and shall be guided by, the principle that the cause 
of socialism has everything to gain and nothing to lose from a full 
and frank discussion of shortcomings, as well as accomplishments, 
of socialist countries and socialist parties everywhere. 

We shall follow the development of socialism all over the world, 
but we want to emphasize that our major concern is less with social- 
ism abroad than with socialism at home. We are convinced that 
the sooner the United States is transformed from a capitalist to a 
socialist society, the better it will be, not only for Americans, but 
for all mankind. 


We believe that there are already many Americans who share 
this attitude with us and that their number will steadily increase. 
We ask their financial support, their assistance in extending our cir- 
culation, and their advice as to how Monthly Review can best serve 
the cause of socialism in the United States. 
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with her letter. We wish more readers would love to think up financial 
support for MR and would let us know the results. Meanwhile, here are a 
few suggestions which we pass along to you: 

(1) Renew your subscription through joining Monthly Review Associates. 

(2) Persuade your friends to become subscribers. 

(3) Buy the books we have for sale. Every one of them should be 
in a good socialist library. 

(4) Buy and help circulate MR pamphlets. Our Pamphlet Series now 
has six titles, the latest two being fresh from the press (and in response to 
requests from many readers): Redbaiting and Civil Liberties, by Florence 
Luscomb and Arthur K. Davis (15c per copy, 8 for $1); and The Jewish 
Problem in the USSR, by Joshua Kunitz (25c per copy, 5 for $1). 

(5) When your sub expires, renew at once, This saves us time and 
money, and a dollar saved is as good as a dollar contributed. 

We are pleased to announce the addition of Fred Wright, the country’s 
outstanding labor cartoonist, to the staff of MR. Beginning with this issue, 
his cartoons will appear regularly in these pages. 

This issue begins MR’s fifth year of publication. For the many who have 
joined since May 1949, we reprint from that first issue the introductory 
editorial, “Where We Stand.” There is nothing we said then that we want 
to change today. 





4th Anniversary Party 


celebrating the founding of MONTHLY REVIEW 


THURSDAY, MAY 14, at 8:30 P.M. Sharp 
at Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48th St. (near 6th Avenue) 


SPEAKERS: The editors of MONTHLY REVIEW 
Paul Sweezy—The Prospects For Peace 
Leo Huberman—The Great Capitalist Hoax 


Chairman: Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Entertainment . . . Refreshments . . . Fun . . . Learning 
Admission—In advance, $1 ... At door, $1.25... Associates Free 


Limited seating: Write for tickets for yourself and friends to 
MR Associates, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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